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SNATCHES OF VERSE. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
No. 6.—SENSATIONS. 


My mind is as some still and lonely mere, 
That sleeps for ever in a lonely place, 
Glassing all forms upon its crystal clear— 
They pause, and pass, and fade, without a trace. 











High up, white summits hold the silent dawn; 
The heavy noon falls down and broods below ; 
The crimson sunset lingers, slowly drawn; 
And all day long strange shadows come and go. 


So mute, so moveless—in a world of dreams 
Shadowing dim images but half divined 

Of distant truths, for ever passing—seems, 
In its still sphere of fixed repose, my mind. 


os 


I do but grieve that thoughts which fill my brain 
I cannot any way in words express ; 

For such sensations come, and fade again, 
Leaving an undefined uneasiness. 


God writes with fingers of an unseen hand 
In mazéd characters his mystic law ; 

And we—as one who paces some strange land 
Where all night long the plunging tides withdraw, 


Deeming no human foot hath been before 

In those deep solitudes, since time began, 
Sees suddenly upon the wild sea shore 

Wierd letters of no language known to man 


We—fancied heirs of wisdom !—we, who part 
The empire of the visible world below, 
Oft in our daily walks with wonder start 
To read strange symbols which no man may know. 


Cad i 


(For the Albion.) 
THE SCENES THAT NEVER WEARIE 
BY JAMES LINEN. 


How the heart to the Past wi’ rapture clings 
When the spirit Memory bears nae stings, 
But ower it a glorious halo flings 

That mak’s it seem sae cheerie. > 
There’s a bonnie wee spot ayont the sea 
That’s sweeter than a’ ither spots to me, 
Where the mornin’ o’ life I spent sae free 

’Mang scenes that never wearie. 


There the Spring first comes wi’ its leaves and buds ; 
There the cuckoo is heard in the circlin’ wuds: 
An’ far up in the lift amang the cluds 
The laverock sings sae cheerie 
The swallow its wings in the burnie dips ; 
The bee frae the Thistle its honey sips ; 
Where sae fondly first I pried the lips 
O°’ Jean, my bonnie dearie. 


Oh! my heart yet clings, Craigieburn, to thee ! 
Where the langest day was aye short to me; 
An’ where aften I still in fancy flee 

To scenes that never wearie. 
I dream o’ the trees wi’ their plumes o’ green, 
An’ I gaze on the flowers wi’ ravished een, 
Where first I met wi’ my bonnie Jean, 

My early, only dearie. 





LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A LAW CLERK. 
EDWARD DRYSDALE. 


, About the year 1798, James Bradshaw and William Drysdale, both 
invalided masters of the Royal Navy, cast anchor for the remainder of 
their lives at about twelve miles’ distance from Exeter, on the London 
road. Bradshaw named his domicile, an old fashioned straggling 
building, ‘* Rodney Place,” in honour of the Admiral in whose great 
victory he had fought. Drysdale’s smaller and snugger dwelling, 
about half a mile away from ‘ Rodney Place,” was called “ Poplar 
Cottage,” and about midway between them stood the ‘ Hunter’s Inn,” 
@ road. side public-house, kept by one Thomas Burnham, a stout-heart- 
ed,"jolly-bellied individual, the comeliness of whose rabicund figure- 
head was considerably damaged by the loss of an eye, of which, how- 
ever, it is right to say, the extinguished light appeared to have been 
transferred in undiminished intensity to its fiery, piercing fellow. The 
retired masters, who had long known each other, were intimate as 
brothers, notwithstanding that Bradshaw was much the richest of the 
two, having contrived to pick up a considerable amount of prize money, 
in addition to a rather large sum inherited from his father. Neither 
did the difference of circumstances oppose in Bradshaw's opinion the 
slightest obstacle to the union of bis niece and heiress, Rachel Elford, 
with Edward Drysdale, his fellow-veteran’s only surviving offspring 
The precedent condition, however, was that Edward should attain per- 
manent rank in the Royal Navy, and with this view, a midshipman’s 
Warrant was obtained in ’99 for the young map, then in his eighteenth 
year, and he was despatched to see, 
The naval profession proved to be, unfortunately one for which Ed- 
ward Drysdale was altogether unfitted by temperament and bent of 
remy and sad consequences followed. He had been at sea about eigh- 
fel months, when news reached England of a desperate, but success- 
ve cutting-out affair by the boats of the frigate to which he belonged, 
hie L was not mentioned in the official report,—but that could 
ena ae been hoped for,—neither was it in the list of killed and 
thet ed. A map of the coast where the fight took place was procured; 
ae attle was fought over and over again by the two veterans, and 
an Were still indulging in these pleasures of the imagination in the 
‘Parlour of the ‘‘ Hunter’s Inn,” when the landlord entered with a Ply- 
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mouth paper in his hand, upon one paragraph in which his single orb 
of vision glared with fiery indignation. It was an extract from a let- 
ter written by one of the frigate’s officers, plainly intimating that 
midshipman Drysdale had shown the white feather in the late brush 
with the enemy, and would be sent home by the first opportunity. 
The stroke of a dagger could have been nothing compared with the 
sharp agony which such an announcement inflicted on the young man’s 
father, and Brad-haw was for a few moments equally thunder-stricken. 
But he quickly rallied. William Drysdale’s son a coward! Pooh! 
The thing was out of nature,—impossible; and very hearty were his 
maledictions, savagely echoed by Burnham, with whom young Drysdale 
was agreat favourite, of the lying lubber that wrote the letter, and the 
newspaper rascals that printed it. 

Alas! it was but tootrue! On the third evening after the appear- 
ance of the alarming paragraph the two mariners were sitting in the 
porch of Poplar Cottage, separated only by a flower garden from the 
main-road, conversing upon the sad, and constantly recurring topic, 
when the coach from London came in sight. A youtbful figure in na- 
val uniform on the box-seat instantly riveted their attention, as it did 
that of Rachel Elford, who was standing in the little garden, apparent- 
ly absorbed till that moment by the shrubs and flowers The coach 
rapidly drew near, stopped, and Edward Drysdale alighted from it. 
The two seamen, instead of waiting for his approach, hastily arose 
from their seats and went into the cottage, as much perhaps to avoid 
the humiliating, though compassionate glances of the outside passen- 
gers, asfrom apy other motive. ‘he young man was deadly pale, and 
seemed to have hardly sufficient strength to move back the light wicket- 
gate which admitted to the garden. He held by it till the coach had 
passed on, and then turned with a beseeching, half-reproachfal look 
towards Rachel. She, poor girl, was as much agitated as himself, and 
appeared to be eagerly scanning his countenance, as if hopeful of read- 
ing there a contradiction of the dishonouring rumour that had got 
abroad. In answer to his mute appeal, she stepped quickly towards 
him, clasped his proffered hand in both hers, and with a faint and 
trembling voive ejaculated,—*t Dear, dear Edward! It is not true,—l 
am sure it is not, that you,—that you—” 

** That I, Rachel, have been dismissed the naval service, as unfit to 
serve his majesty, is quite true,” rejoined Edward Drysdale, slowly, 
and with partially recovered calm,—*‘ quite true !”’ 

The young woman shrank indignantly from him,-—fire glanced in her 
suffused eyes, and her light, elegant figure appeared to grow and dilate 
with irrepressible scorn, as this avowal fell upon her ear. ‘‘ A cow- 
ard!” she vehemently exclaimed; ‘“‘ you that,—but no,” she added, 
giving away again to grief and tenderness, as she looked upon the fine, 
intelligent countenance of her lover, ‘‘it cannot be; there must be 
some error,—some mistake. It is impossible!” 

**There is error and mistake, Rachel; but the world will-never, I 
fear, admitso much. But, come, let usin: you will go with me!” 

We will not follow them till the first outburst of angry excitement is 
past; till the father’s passionate, heart-broken reproaches have subsi 
ded to a more patient, subdued, faintly-hopeful sorrow, and Rachel's 
wavering faith in the manhood of her betrothed has regained something 
of its old firmness. Entering then, we shall find that only Mr. Brad- 
shaw has remained obstinately and contemptuously deaf to what the 
young man has falteringly urged in vindication of his behaviour in the 
unhappy affair which led to his dismissal from the service. He had, it 
appeared, suddenly fainted at the sight of the hideous carnage in 
which, for the first time in his life, he found himself involved. 

‘© You have a letter, you say, from Captain Otway,” said Mr. Drys- 
dale, partially raising his head from his hands, in which it had been 
buried whilst his son was speaking. ‘Whereis it? Give it to Rachel, 
—I cannot see the words.” 

The note was directed to Mr. Drysdale, whom Captain Otway per- 
sonally knew, and was no doubt kindly intended to soften the blow, the 
return of his son under such circumstances must inflict. Although de- 
ciding that Edward Drysdale was unfit for the naval profession, he 
did not think that the failure of the young man’s physical nerve in one 
of the most murderous encounters that had occurred during the war, 
was attributable to deficiency of true courage, and as a proof that it 
was not, Captain Otway mentioned that the young man had jumped 
overboard during half a gale of wind, and when night was falling, and 
saved, at much peril to himself, a seaman’s life. This was the sub- 
stance of the note. As soon as Rachel ceased reading, Mr. Drysdale 
looked deprecatingly in his friend's face and murmured, ‘* You 
hear?” 

«‘ Yes, William Drysdale, I do. Inever doubted that your son wasa 
good swimmer, no more than I do that coward means coward, and that 
all the letters in the alphabet cannot spell it to mean anything else. 
Come, Rachel,” added the grim, unreasoning, iron tempered veteran, 
*‘let us be gone. And God bless, and ifit be possible, comfort ye, old 
friend! Goodby! No, thankye, young sir!” he continued, with re- 
newed fierceness, as Edward Drysdale snatched at his hand. ‘ That 
hand was once grasped by Rodney in some such another business as 
the letter speaks of, when its owner did not faint! It must not be 
touched by you!” 

The elder Drysdale took not long afterwards to his bed. He had 
been ailing for some time; but no question that mortification at his 
son's failure in the profession to which he had with so much pride de 
voted him helped to weaken the springs of life and accelerate his end, 
which took place about six months after Edward’s return home. The 








most the last accents which faltered frum the lips of the dying seaman, 
were @ prayer to Bradshaw to forget and forgive what had past, and 
renew his sanction to the marriage of Edward and his niece. The 
stern man was inexorable; and his pitiless reply was, that he would a 
thousand times rather follow Rachel to her grave. 

The constancy of the young people was not, however, to be 


They removed to within three miles of that city, and dwelt there in 


fast increasing family induced them to dispose, not very advantageous- 
ly, of their cottage property, 
speculation promising, 
the brief space of six months in their utter ruin. Edward Drysdale 
found himself, in lieu of his golden hopes, worth about two hundred 
pounds less than nothing. The usual consequences followed. An un- 


might be issued, and unless a considerable sum of money could be in- 
stantly raised, his farniture would be seized under a fi. fa., and sacri- 
ficed to no purpose. 

One only possible expedient remained,—that of once more endeavour- 
ing to soften the obduracy of Mr. Bradshaw. This it was finally de- 
termined to attempt, and Mr. and Mrs. Drysdale set off by a London 
morning coach upon the well-nigh hopeless speculation. They alight- 





ed at the “‘Hunter’s Inn,” where Drysdale remained, whilst his wife 
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proceeded alone to Rodney Place. Thomas Burnham was friendly and 
ood natured as ever. The old mariner, he told Drysdale, was visib' 
ailing, and his chief amusement seemed to be scraping together ly 
hoarding up money. James Berry, a broken down tailor, and a chap, 
according to Burnham, who knew how many beans made five as w 
as apy man in Devonshire, had been for some time valet, gardener, and 
general factotum at Rodney Place, and appeared to exercise great in- 
flaence over Mr. Bradshaw. The only other person in the establish- 
ment was the old cook, Margery Deans, who, never otherwise, since he 
had known her, than desperately hard of hearing, was now become 
deaf asastone. Drysdale, it was afterwards remembered, listened to 
all this with eager attention, and was especially inquisitive and talka- 
tive respecting Mr. Bradshaw’s hoardinz propensities, and the solitary, 
unprotected state in which he lived. . 

Mrs. Drysdale was long gone; but the tremulous hopes which her 
protracted stay called feebly forth, vanished at the sight of her pale, 
tearful, yet resolved aspect. ‘It is useless, Edward,” she murmured, 
with her arws cast lovingly about her husband’s neck, and looking in 
his face with far more lavish expression of affection than when, with 
orange- blossoms in her hair, she stood a newly-consecrated wife beside 
him. ‘It is useless to expect relief from my uncle, save upon the 
heartless, impossible condition you know of. But letus home. God’s 
heaven is still above our heads, though clouds and darkness rest be- 
tween. We will trust in Him, Edward, and fear not !” 

So brave 2 woman should have been matched with a stout-hearted 
man; but this, unhappily, was not the case. Edward Drysdale was 
utterly despondent, and he listened, as his wife was afterwards fain to 
admit to myself and others, with impatient reluctance to all she said ag 
they gage homewards, save when the condition of help spoken of, 
namely, that she should abandon her husband, and take up her abode 
with her children at Rodney Place, was discussed,—by her indignant- 
ly. Once also, when she mentioned that the old will in her favour was 
not yet destroyed, but would be, her uncle threatened, if she did not 
soon return, a bright, almost a7 expression seemed to wet from 
usually mild, reflective eyes, and partially dissipate the thick gloom 
which mantled his features, 

This occurred on a winter’s day in early March, and the evening u 
to seven o’clock had passed gloomily away with the Drysdales, when 
at once the husband, starting froma profound reverie, said he woul 
take a walk as far as Exeter, see the attorney in the suit against him, 
and, if possible, gain a little time for the arrangement of the debt. | 
wife senvigece’, though with small hope of any favourable result, 

t angely-abstracted man left the house. seepage ete 

Ten o'clock, the hour by which Edward Drysdale had promised to re- 
turn, chimed from a dial on the mantel-piece. Mrs. Drysdale trimmed 
the fire, lit the candles, which, for economy’s sake, she had extinguish- 








ed, and had their frugal supper laid. He came not. Eleven o’clock! 
What could be detaining him so late? Twelve !—half-past twelve! 
Rachel Drysdale was just about to bid the servant-maid, who was sit- 
ting up in the kitchen, go to bed, when the sound of carriage- wheels 
going ‘uwards Exeter stopped at the door. It wasarcturn post-chaise, 
and brought Edward Drysdale. He staggered, as if intoxicated; into 
the kitchen, reached down a half-bottle of brandy from a cupboard, and 
took it to the post-boy, who immediately drove off. Anne Moody, the 
servant girl, was greatly startled by her master’s appearance: he 
looked, she afterwards stated, more the colour of a whited wall, than 
of flesh and blood, and shook and ‘‘ cowered,” as if he had the ague, — 
Mrs. Drysdale came into the kitchen, and stood gazing at her husband 
in a white, dumb kind of way (I am transcribing literally from the girl's 
statement), till the outer door was fastened, when they both went 

stairs into a front sitting-room. Curiosity induced Anne Moody to 
follow, and she heard, just as the door closed upon them, Mrs. Drysdale 
say, ‘* You have not been to Exeter, 1amsure?” This was said in a 
nervous, shaking voice, and her master replied in the same tone, ‘* No; 
I changed my mind,” or words to that effect. Then there was a quick 
whispering for a minute or two, interrupted by a half-stifled cry or 
scream from Mrs Drysdale. A sort of hubbub of words followed, which 
the girl, avery intelligent person of her class by-the- by, could not hear, 
or at least not make cut, till Mr. Drysdale said in a louder, slower 
way, ‘‘ You, Rachel,—the children are provided for; but, O God! at 
what a dreadful price!” Anne Moody, fearful of detection, did not 








father and son had become entirely reconciled with each other, and al- | 
4 | skulking about Rodney Place till very late by both Burnham and Berry. 
| In the room throu 
| frou the scene of 
| was now discovered that he, Drysdale, had taken away and worn home 


and something more than a year after Mr. Drysdale’s death, they mar- | : 
ried; their present resources, the rents,—about one hundred and } upon his person! it ay ; 
twenty pounds per annum,—ofa number of small tenements at Exeter. | been ouly robbery in the first instance, ! 
| nate victim was found clothed only ina night-dress. 
sufficiency and peace, for about five years, when the exigencies of a | therefore seemed to be that the robber, disturbed at his plunder by the 


and embark the proceeds in a showy | the dread 
of course, immense results, and really ending in 

















wait to hear more, but crept stealthily up stairs to bed, as her mistress 
had ordered her to do, when she left the kitchen. On the following 
| morning the girl found her master and mistress both up, the kitchen 
and parlour fires lit, and breakfast nearly over. Mr. Drysdale said he 
was in a hurry to get to Exeter, and they had not thought it worth 
while to call her at umseasonable hours. Both husband and wife looked 
wild and haggard, and this, Moody, when she looked into their bed- 
chamber, was not at all surprised at, as it was clear that neither of 
them had retired to rest. One thing and the other, especially kisaing 
and fondling the children oyer and over again, detained Mr. Drysd 
till half past eight o’clock, and then, just as he was leaving the house, 
three menconfronted him! A constable of the name of Parsons, James 
Berry, Mr. Bradshaw's servant, and Burnham, the landlord of the 
Hunter’s Inn, They came to arrest him on a charge of burglary and 
'murder! Mr, Bradshaw had been found early in the morning cruelly 
stabbed to death beside his plundered strong-box! _ 

I wust pass lightly over the harrowing scenes which followed,—the 
tumultuous agony of the wife, and the despairing asseverations of the 
husband, impossible to be implicitly believed in even by that wife, for 
the criminating evidence was overwhelming. Drysdale had been seen 





h which he must have passed in 


going and returni 
is frightful crime, his hat had 


een found, and 


one of Berry’s,—no doubt from hurry and inadvertence. In addition 


subdued, | to all this, a considerable sum of money in gold and silver, enclosed in 


a canvas-bag, well known to have belonged to the deceased, was found 
It appeared probable that the aim of the assassin had 
for the corpse of the unfortu- 
The fair inference, 


wakeful old seaman, had been compelled, perhaps reluctantly, to add 
ful crime of murder to that which he had originally contem- 
plated. The outcry throagh the country was terrific, and as Edward 
Drysdale, by the advice of Mr. Sims, the attorney, who subsequently 
instructed Mr. Prince, reserved his defence, there appeared to be no- 
thing of a feather’s weight to oppose against the tremendous mass of 


defended suit at law speedily reached the stage at which execution | circumstance arrayed against the prisoner. 


And when, upon the arrival of the King’s Commission at Exeter, M>. 
Prince received a very full and carefully-drawn brief in defence,—a 
specious, but almost wholly unsupported story of the prisoner's appear- 
ed all that could be relied upon in rebuttal of the evidence for the Crown. 
According to Eiward Drysdale, he merely sought Mr. Bradshaw upon 
the evening in question for the purpose of concluding with that gentle- 
mau an arrangement for the separation of himself from his wife and 
children, and their domiciliation at Rodney Place. It wasjfurther aver- 
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at he was received with greater civility than he expected; that 

= uae was a long one, during which he, Drysdale, had seen no- 
body but Mr. Bradshaw, although he believed the aged and deaf cook 
was in the kitchen. That he had arranged that Mrs, Drysdaleand his 
children should be early on the morrow with her uncle, and that he had 
received the money found upon his person and at his house from the 
deceased's own hands, in order to, pay the debt and costs in the suit 
wherein execution was about to be levied on his furniture, and that the 
residue was to be applied to his, the prisoner's own use. That the ex- 
pressions deposed to by Anne Moody, and his own and Mrs Drysdale’s 
emotion after his return home, whisk had told so heavily against him 
in the examinations before the magistrates, were perfectley reconcila- 
ble with this statement,—as, indeed, they were,—and did not, therefore, 
bear the frightful meaning that had been attached to them. With re- 

t to the change of hats, that might easily have happened, because 

hat had been left on entering in the hall-passage, and in his hurry, 

in coming out by the same way, he had no doubt mistaken Berry’s for 

his own; but he solemnly denied having been in the room, or near the 

t of the house where his hat was alleged to have been found. This 


was the gist of the explanation; but unfortucately, it was not sustain: | 


ed by any receivable testimony in any material particular, True, Mrs 
Drysdale, whom everybody fully believed, declared that this avcount 
exactly coincided with what her husband told her immediately on ar- 
riving home im the post-chaise,—but what of that? It was not what 
story the er had told, nor how many times he had told it, that 
could avail, especially against the heavy improbabilities that weighed 
his, at first view, plausible statement. How was it that, knowing 
Mr. Bradshaw's whhedt nauue dislike of himself, he did not counsel his 
wife to make terms with her uncle, preparatory to her returning to 
Rodney Place? And was it at all likely that Mr. Bradshaw, whose 
implacable humour Mrs. Drysdale had experienced on the very day 
previous to the murder, should have so suddenly softened towards the 
man he so thoroughly hated and despised? I trow not; and the first 
consultation on the case wore a wretchedly dismal aspect, till the hawk- 
eye of Mr. Prince lit on an assertion of Thomas Burnham’s, that he had 
eto Mr. Bradshaw’s house upon some particular business at a quar- 
fr -past twelve on the night of the murder, and had seen the deceased 
alive at that time, who had answered him, as he frequently did, from 
his bedroom window. ‘‘ Rodney Place,” said Mr. Prince, ‘‘is nine 
miles from Drysdale’s residence. I understood you to say, Mr. Sims, 
that Mrs. Drysdale declares her husband was at home attwenty minu- 
tes to one!” 

* Certainly she does ; but the wife’s evidence, you are aware, cannot 
avail the husband.” , 

“True; but the servant-girl! The driver of the post-chaise! This 
is’a vital point, and must be cleared up without delay.” 

Land Williams, Sims’ clerk, set off instantly to see Mrs. Drysdale, 
who had not left her room since her husband’s apprehension. She was 
confident it was barely so late as twenty minutes to one when the post- 
Chaise drove up to the door. Her evidence was, however, legally inad- 
missible, and our hopes rested on Anne Mood if who was immediately 
called in. Her answer was exasperating. She had been asleep in the 
kitchen, and could not positively say whether it was twelve, one, or 
two o’clock when her master reached home. There was still a chance 
left,—that of thepost chaise my bem He did not, we found, reach Exeter, 
@ distance of three miles only from Mr. Drysdale’s, till a quarter to 
three o'clock, and was then much the worse for liquor. 
our chance of proving an alibi / 

There was one circumstance perpetually harped upon by our bright, 
one-eyed friend of the Hunter’s Iun; Cyclops, I and Williams called 
him. What had become of a large sum in notes paid, it was well known, 
to Mr. Bradshaw three or four days before his death? What also of a 
ruby ring, and some unset precious stones he had brought from abroad, 
and which he had always estimated, rightly or wrongly, at so high a 

ce? Drysdale’s house and garden had been turned inside out, but 
nothing had been found, and so for that matter had Rodney Place, and 
its two remaining inmates had been examined with the like ill success. 
Barnham, who was excessively dissatisfied with the progress of affairs, 
swore there was an infernal mystery somewhere, ved | that he should’nt 
sleep till he had ferreted it out. That was his business: ours was to 
make the best of the wretched materials at our disposal; but the result 
we all expected followed. The foregone conclusion of the jury that 
‘were melled in the case was just about to be formally recorded in 
&@ verdict of guilty, when a note was handed across to Mr. Sims. One 
Mr. Jay, a timber-merchant, who had heard the evidence of the posti 

» desired to be examined. This the judge at once assented to, and 

. Jay deposed, that having left Exeter in his gig upon pressing busi- 
ness, at about two o’clock on the morning of the murder, he had obser- 
ved a post-chaise at the edge of a pond about a mile and a half out of 
the city, where the jaded horses had been, he supposed, drinking. — 
They were standing still, and the post-boy, who was inside, and had 
reins to drive with passed aie i the front windows, was fast asleep, 
—a drunken sleep it seemed, and he, Mr. Jay, had to bawl for some 
time, and strike the chaise with his whip, before he could awake the 
man, who at last, with a growl and a curse, drove on. He believed, 
bat would not like to positively swear, that the postillion he had heard 
examined was that man. This testimony, strongly suggestive as it was, 
his lordship opined did not materially affect the case ; the jury concur- 
red, and a verdict of guilty was pronounced and recorded amidst the 
death-like silence of a hushed and anxious auditory. 

The unfortunate convict staggered visibly beneath the blow, fully 
expected, as it must have been, and a terrible spasm convulsed his fea- 
tures and shook his frame. It passed away; and his bearing and 
speech, when asked what he had to say why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced according to law, was not without a certain calm 
dignity and power, whilst his tones, tremulous, it is true, were silvery 
and unassuming as a child’s. 

** I cannot blame the gentlemen of the jury,” he said. ‘ Their fatal 
verdict, I am sure, as conscientious as God and myself know it to be 
erroneous,—false ! Circumstances are, I feel,strangely arrayed against 
me; and it has been my fate through life to be always harshly judged, 
save only by one whose truth and affection have shed over my chequer- 
ed existence the only happiness it has ever known. I observed, too, 
the telling sneer of the } rasarnens, counsel, connecting the circum- 
stances under which I left the navy with the cowardice of the deed of 
which I stand here accused,—convicted, I suppose, I should say. I 
forgive that gentleman his cruel sneer as freely as I do you, gentlemen 
of the jury, your mistaken verdict,—you, my lord, the death-sentence 

are about to pronounce. The manner in which I hope to pass 
Teoegh the brief, but dark and bitter passage lying betwixt me and 
the grave will, I trust, be a sufficient answer to the taunt of cowardice 
and the future vindication of my innocence, not for my own, but my 
wife and children’s sake I confidently leave them to Him into whose 
hands I shall soon, untimely, render up my spirit. This isall I have 


So much for 


The prisoner’s calm, simple, unhurried words produced a marvellous 
effect upon the Court and auditory. The judge, Chief Baron Macdon- 
ald, a conscientious, and somewhat nervous man, paused in the act of 
assuming the black-cap, and presently said, rather hastily: «* Let the 
yefeonsr be romoved ; I will pass sentence to-morrow.” The Court 

immediately adjourned. 

I was miserably depressed in spirits, which the cold, sleety weather 
that ne us on emerging from the hot and crowded court consider- 
ably increased. I was thinking,—excuse the seeming pathos,—I was 
only a clerk, and ased to such tragedies ; I was thinking, I say, that a 
gless of brandy and water might not be amiss, when whom should I 
rudely jostle against but Cyclops, alias Thomas Burnham. He was 

the same way as myself in prodigious haste,—his eye bright and 
ing as a live coal, and his whole manner denoting intense excite- 
ment. “Is that you ?” he broke out. ‘Come along, then, and quick, 
for the love of God! I’ve missed Sims and his clerk, but you'll do as 
‘well; perhaps better.” I had no power, if I had the inclination to re- 
fase, for the enthusiastic man seized me by the arm, and hurried me 
along at a tremendous rate towards the outskirts of the city. «This 
is the place,” he exclaimed, as he burst into a tavern parlour, where 
two trunks had been deposited. ‘ He’s not come yet,” Burnham went 
on, “* bat the coach is tocallforhim here. He thinks to be off to Lon- 
don this very night.” 

“« Whom are you talkingof? Who's off to London to-night?” 

«« James Berry, if he’s clever enough! Look there!” 

“I see; ‘James Berry, Passenger, London.’ These, then, are his 
ania ae bo “b h 

na » my boy ; but there is nothing of importance in them. Sly 
steady-going Margery has well ascertai ‘ : 
wat ich here he comes tained that. You know Margery ; 

Berry—it was he—could not repress a nervous start, as he u " 

Mae nee he arated Pe er 

ou mmered, as he mechani i 
fire. “ Who would have thought it?” ei) te ng 
“ Not you, Jim, I'm sure; it must be, therefore, an unexpected plea. 





sure. I’mcome to have a smoke and a bit of chat with you, Berry,— 
there isn't a riper Berry than you are in the kingdom,—before-you go 
to London, Jim,—do you mark ?—before you go to London,—ha, ha! 
ho, ho! 
this rousing fire, too! D—n thee, villian” shouted Burnham, jumping 
suddenly up from his chair, and dashing his pipe to fragments on the 
floor. **I can’t play with thee ang longer. Tell me,—when did the devil 
teaca thee to stuff coat collars with the spoils of murdered mea, eh ?” 

A yell of dismay escaped Berry, and he made a desperate rush to 
get past Burnham. Vainlydidso. The fierce publican caught him by 
the throat, and held him by a grip of steel. ‘‘ You're caught, scoun- 
drel!—nicked, trapped, fouud out, and by whom think you? Why, by 
deaf, paralytic, Margery, whose old eyes have never wearied in watch- 
ing you from the hour you slew and robbed her good old master till to- 
day, when you dreamed yourself alone, and she Socovered the mystery 
of the coat-collar.” 

** Let me go!” gasped the miscreant, down whose pallid cheeks big 
drops of agony were streaming. ‘Take all, and let me go.” 

A fierce imprecation followed by a blow, replied to the despairing 
felon. A constable, attracted by the increasing uproar, soon arrived ; 
the thick coat collar was ripped, and in it were found a considerable 
sum in Exeter notes,—the ruby ring, and other valuables weli known 
to have belonged to Mr. Bradshaw. Berry was quickly lodged in gaol. 
A true bill was returned the next day by the grand jury before noon, 
and by the time the clock struck four, the murderer was, on his own 
confession, convicted of the foul crime of which a perfectly innocent 
man had been not many hours before pronounced guilty! A great 
lesson this was felt to be at the time in Exeter, and in the Western 
country generally. A lesson of the watchfulness of Providence over 
innocent lives; of rebuke to the self-sufficing infallibility of men, how- 
ever organized or empanelled, and of patience under unmerited oblo- 
quy and slander. 

Edward Drysdale was,I n:ed hardly say, liberated by the king’s 
pardon,—pardon for an uncommitted offence, and he and his true- 
hearted wife, the heiress of her uncle, are still living, I believe, in com- 
petence, content, and harmony. 

———_@——— 


MISS MITFORD’S YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


Most undoubtedly 1 was a spoilt child. When I recollect certain 
passages of my thrice happy early life, I cannot have the slightest 
doubt about the matter, although it contradicts all foregone conclu- 
sions, all nursery and school-room morality, to say so. But facts are 
stubborn things. Spoilt I was. Everybody spoilt me, most of all the 
person whose power in that way was greatest, the dear papa himself. 
Not content with spoiling me in-doors, he spoilt me out. How well I 
remember his carrying me round the orchard on his shoulder, holding 
fast my little three-year-old feet, while the little hands hung on to his 
pig- tail, which I called my bridle (those were days of pig-tails), hung 
so fast, and tugged so heartily, that sometimes the ribbon would come 
off between my fingers, and send his hair floating, and the powder flying 
down his back. That climax of mischief was the crowaing joy of all. 
I can hear our shouts of laughter now. 

Nor were these my only rides. This dear papa of mine, whose gay 
and careless temper all the professional etiquette of the world could 
never tame into the staid gravity proper to a doctor of medicine, hap- 
pened to be a capital horseman; and abandoning the close carriage, 
which, at that time, was the regulation conveyance of a physician, 
almost wholly to my mother, used to pay his country visits on a fa- 
vourite blood-mare, whose extreme docility and gentleness tempted 
him, after certain short trials round our old course, the orchard, into 
having a pad constructed, perched upon which I might occasionally 
accompany him, when the weather was favourable, and the distance 
not too great. A groom, who had been bred up in my grandfather's 
family, always attended us; and I do think that both Brown Bess and 
George liked to have me with them almost as well as my father did 
The old servant proud, as grooms always are, of a fleet and beautiful 
horse, was almost as proud of my horsemanship; for I, cowardly 
enough, Heaven knows, in after-years, was then too young and too 
ignorant for fear—if it could have been possible to have had any sense 
of danger when strapped so tightly to my father’s saddle, and inclosed 
so fondly by his strong and loving arm. Very delightful were those 
rides across the breezy Hampshire downs on a sunny summer morning; 
and grieved was I when a change of residence from a small town to a 
large one, and going among strange people who did not know our ways, 
put an end to this perfectly harmless, if somewhat unusual, pleasure. 

But the dear papa was not my only spoiler. His example was fol- 
lowed, as bad examples are pretty sure to be, by the rest of the house- 
hold. My maid Nancy, for instance, before we left Hampshire, mar- 
ried a young farmer; and nothing would serve her but I must be 
bridesmaid. And so it was settled. 

She was married from her own home, about four miles from our 
house, and was to go to her husband's after the ceremony. I remember 
the whole scene as if it were yesterday! How my father took me him- 
self to the churchyard-gate, where the procession was formed, and how 
I walked next to the young couple hand in hand with the bridegroom's 
man, no other than the village blacksmith, a giant of six-feet-three, 
who might have served as a model for Hercules. Much trouble had he 
to stoop low enough to reach down to my hand; and many were the 
rustic jokes passed upon the disproportioned pair, who might fitly have 
vepresented Brobdignag and Lilliput. My tall colleague proved, how- 
ever, ag well-natured as giants commonly are everywhere but in fairy 
tales, and took as good care of his little partner as if she had been a 
proper match for him in age and size. 

In this order, followed by the parents on both sides, and a due num- 
ber of uncles, aunts, and cousins, we entered the church, where I 
held the glove with all the gravity and important proper to my office; 
and so contagious is emotion, and so accustomed was I to sympathise 
with Nancy, that when the bride cried, I could not help crying for 
company. But it was a love match, and between smiles and blushes 
Nancy’s tears soon disappeared, and so by the same contagion did 
mine. The happy husband helped his pretty wife into her own chaise- 
cart, my friend the blacksmith lifted me in after her, and we drove 
gaily to the large, comfortable farm-house where her future life was 
to be spent. 

It was a bright morning in May, and I still remember when we 
drove up to the low wall which parted the front garden from the wind- 
ing village road, the mixture of affection and honest pride which lighted 
up the face of theowner. The square, substantial brick house, cov- 
ered with a vine, the brick porch garlanded with honeysuckles and 
sweet-brier, the espa'ier apple-trees on either side the path in full 
flower, the double row of thrift with its dull pink bloom, the stocks and 
wallflowers under the window, the huge barns full of corn, the stacks 
of all shapes and sizes in the rick-yard, cows and sheep and pigs and 
poultry told a pleasant tale of rural comfort and rural affluence. 

The bride was taken to survey her new dominions by her proud 
bridegroom, and the blacksmith finding me, I suppose, easier to carry 
than to lead, followed close upon their steps with me in his arms. 

Nothing could exceed the good-nature of my country beau; he 
pointed out bantams and pea-fowls, and took me to see a tame lamb, 
and a tall, staggering calf, born that morning; but for all that, I do 
not think I should have submitted so quietly to the indignity of being 
carried, I, who had ridden thither on Brown Bess, and was at that in- 
stant filling the ostensible place of bridesmaid, if it had not been for 
the chastening influence of a little touch of fear Entering the poultry- 
yard I had caught sight of a certain turkey cock, who erected that 
circular tail of his, and swelled out his deep-red comb and gills after a 
fashion familiar to that truculent bird, but which up to the present 
hour I am far from admiring. A turkey at Christmas well roasted 
with bread sauce, may have its merits; but if I meet him alive in his 
feathers, especially when he swells them out and sticks up his tail, I 
commonly get out of his way even now, much more sixty years ago. So 
I let the blacksmith carry me. 

‘Then we went to the dairy, so fresh and cool and clean—glittering 
with cleanliness! overflowing with creamy riches! and there [ had the 
greatest enjoyment of my whole day, the printing with my own hands 
a pat of butter, and putting it up in a little basket covered with a vine 
leaf, to take home for the dear mamma’s tea. Then we should have 
gone to the kitchen, the back kitchen, the brewhouse, the wash-house, 
and the rest of the bride’s new territories, but this part of the domicil 
was literally too hot to hold us; the cooking of the great wedding din- 
ner was in full activity, and the bridegroom himself was forced to 
retreat before his notable mother, who had come to superintend all 
things for the day. 

So back we drew to the hall, a large square brick apartment, with 
a beam across the ceiling, a wide yawning chimney, and wooden settles 
with backs to them; where many young people being assembled, and 
one of them producing a fiddle, it was agreed to have a country dance 





until dinner should be ready, the bride and bridegroom leading off, and 
I following with the bridegroom’s man. ¥ ° 


But, zounds ! how pale and shaky you're looking, and beforg 


Oh, the blunders, the confusion, the merriment of that country 
ce! No two people attempted the same figure; few aimed at any 
figure at all; each went his own way; many stumbled; some fell, and 
everybody capered, laughed and shouted at once. My partner pru- 
dently caught me up in his arms again, for fear of my being kuocked 
down and danced over, which, considering some of the exploits of some 
of the performers, seemed by no means impossible, and would have been 
& worse catastrophe than an onslaught of the turkey-cock. 

A summons to dinner put an end to the glee. Suchadinner! The 

lenty of Camacho’s wedding was but a type of my Nancy’s. Fish 
rom the great pond, roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, boiled fowls 
and a gammon of bacon, a green goose and a sucking pig, plum pud- 
dings, apple pies, cheese cakes and custards, formed a part of the bill 
of fare, followed by home-brewed beer and home-made wine, by sylla- 
bub, and by wedding cake. Everybody ate enough for four, and there 
was four times more than could by any possibility be eaten. I have 
always thought it one of the strongest proofs of sense and kindness in 
my pretty maid, that she rescued me from the terrible hospitality of 
her mother-in law, and gave me back unscathed into my father’s 
hands, when about three o'clock he arrived to reclaim me. 

The affluence and abundance of that gala day—-the great gala of a 
life-time—in that Hampshire farmhouse, I have never seen surpassed. 

This was my first appearance as a bridesmaid. My next, which took 
place about a twelvemonth after, was of a very different description. 

A first cousin of my father, the daughter of his uncle and guardian, 
had, by the death of her mother’s brother, become a wealthy heiress ; 
and leaving her picturesque old mansion in Northumberland, Little 
Harle Tower, a true border keep overhanging the Warsbeck, for a 
journey to what the Northumbriaus of that day emphatically called 
**the South,” came after a season in London to pass some months with 
us. At our house she became acquainted with the brother of a Scotch 
Duke, an Oxford student, who, passing the long vacation with his mo- 
ther, had nothing better to do than to fallin love. Each had what the 
other wanted—the lady money, the gentleman rank; and as his family 
were charmed with the match, and bers, had neither the power nor the 
wish to oppose it, everything was arranged with as little delay as 
lawyers, jewellers, coach-makers, and mantua-makers would permit. 

How the first step in the business, the inevitable and awful cere- 
monial of a declaration of love and a proposal of marriage, was ever 
brought about, has always been to me one of the most unsolvable of 
mysteries—an enigma without the word. 

Lord Charles, as fine a young man as one should see in a summer's 
day, tall, well made, with handsome features, fair capacity, excellent 
education, and charming temper, had an infirmity which went nigh to 
render all these good gifts of no avail: a shyness, a bashfulness, a 
timidity most painful to himself, and distressing to all about him. It 
is not uncommon to hear a quiet, silent man of rank, unjustly suspected 
of pride and haughtiness ; but there could be no such mistake here— 
his shamefacedness was patent to all m:n. I myself, a child not five 
years old, one day threw him into an agony of blushing, by running 
up to his chair in mistake for my papa Now I was a shy child, a very 
shy child, and as soon as [ aseteed 1h front of his Lordship, and found 
that I had been misled by a resemblance of dress, by the blue coat and 
buff waistcoat, I first of all crept under the table, and then flew to hide 
my face in my mother’s lap; my poor fellow sufferer, too big for one 
place of refuge, too old for the other, had nothing for it but to run 
away, which, the door being luckily open, he happily accomplished. 

That a man with such a temperament, who could hardly summon 
courage enough to say ‘‘How d’ye do?” should ever have wrought 
himself up to the point of putting the great question, was wonderful 
enough; that he should have submitted himself to undergo the ordeal 
—— was called in those days a public wedding, was more wonder . 
ful still. 

Perhaps the very different temper of the lady maz offer some solu- 
tion to the last of these riddles; perhaps (I say it in all honour, for 
there is no shame in offering some encouragement to a bashful suitor) 
it may assist us in expounding them both. 

Of a certainty, my fair cousin was pre-eminently gifted with those 

very qualities in which her lover was deficient. Everythingfabout her 
was prompt and bright, cheerful and self-possessed. Nearly as tall as 
himself, and quite as handsome, it was of the beauty that is called 
showy—a showy face, a showy figure, ashowy complexion. We felt at 
a glance that those radiant, well opened hazel eyes, had never quailed 
before mortal glance, and that that clear round cheek, red and white 
like a daisy, had never been guilty of a blush in its whole life. Hand- 
some as she was, it was a figure that looked best in a riding- habit, and 
a face that of all head-dresses, best became a beaver hat; just a face 
and figure for a procession; she would not have minded a coronation ; 
on the contrary, she would have been enchanted to have been a queen- 
regent; but as @ coronation was out of the question, she had no objec- 
tion, taking the publicity as a part of the happiness, to a wedding as 
grand as the resources of & country town could make it. 
+ So a wedding procession was organised, after the fashion of Sir 
Charles Grandison, comprising the chief members of each family, espe- 
cially of the ducal one; an infinite number of brothers, sisters, nephews, 
nieces, cousins and clansfolk, friends and acquaintances, all arranged 
in different carriages, according to their rank ; ladies, gentlemen, cer- 
vants, and horses, decorated with white and silver favours, in so long 
a line, that it extended from Coley Avenue to St. Mary’s Church. The 
first carriage, a low phaeton, drawn by ponies led by grooms, contain- 
ing three children, two of five and six years old, niece and nephew of 
the bridegroom, who, with myself (already a lady of experience in that 
line), were to officiate as bride-maidens and bridegroom’s man; the 
last, also an open carriage, with only the bride and my dear papa, who 
gave her away. 

How well I recollect the crowd of the street, the crowd of the church- 
yard, the crowd of the church! There was no crying at this wedding 
though; no crying, and far fewer smiles. 

The young couple proceeded to Bath and Clifton from the church 
door ; and the rest of the procession returned to our house to eat bride- 
cake, drink to the health of the new-married pair, and be merry at 
their leisure; after which many dispersed, but the members of the two 
families and the more intimate friends remained to dinner ; and in the 
confusion of preparing to entertain so large a party, the servants, even 
those belonging to the nursery, were engaged in different ways, and we 
children lett to our own devices, and finding nearly the whole house 
free to our incursions, betook ourselves to a game at hide-and-seek. 

Now in honour of the day, and of the grand part we had filled in the 
grand ceremony of the morning, we smail people had been arrayed in 
white from top to toe, Master Martin in a new suit of jean, richly 
braided, his sister and myself in clear muslin frocks, edged with lace, 
and long Persian sashes, the whole width of the silk, fringed with 
silver, while all parties, little boy and little girls, had white beaver 
hats and heavy ostrich plumes. We young ladies had, as matter of 
course, that instinctive respect for our own finery which seems an in- 
nate principle in womankind; moreover we were very good children, 
quiet, orderly, and obedient. Master Martin, on the other hand, our 
elder by a year, had some way or other imbibed the contempt at once 
for fine clothes and for the authorities of the nursery, which is not 
uncommon among his rebellious sex; so the first time it fell to his lot 
to hide, he ensconced himself in the very innermost recesses of the 
coalhole, from which delightful retirement he was dragged, after a 
long search, by his own maid, who had at last awakened from the joys 
of gossipping and making believe to help in the housekeeper’s room, to 
the recollection that Lady Mary might possibly inquire after her chil- 
dren. The state of his apparel and of her temper may be more easily 
imagined than described. He, Duke's grandson though he were, looked 
like nothing better or worse than a chimney-sweeper. She stormed 
like a fury. But as all the storming in the world would not restore 
the young gentleman or his bridal suit to their pristine state of clean- 
liness, she took wit in her anger and put him to bed, as a measure 
partly of punishment, partly of concealment ;—the result of which was 
that he, the culprit, thoroughly tired with excitement and exercise, 
with play and display, and well stuffed with dainties to keep him quiet, 
was consigned to his comfortable bed, while we pattern little girls had 
to undergo the pevalty of making our appearance and our courtesies in 
the drawing-room, among all the fine foiks of our Camacho’s wedding, 
and to stay there, weariest of the many weary, two or three hours be- 
yond our accustomed time. With so little justice are the rewards and 
punishments of this world distributed—even in the nursery. 

Not long after this I made my first visit to London, under the aus- 
pices and in company of the dear papa. Business called him thither in 
the middle of July, and he suddenly announced his intention of driving 
me up in his gig—such was the then word for a high, opem carriage 
holding two persons !—unencumbered by any other companion, male or 
female. George only, the old groom, was sent forward with a spare 
horse over-night to Maidenhead Bridge (ah! that charming inn is un- 
inned now-a days by the railways!) and the dear papa, conforming to 





my nursery hours, we dined at Cranford Pridge (I dare say that that 


hotel, with its pretty garden and its Portugal laurels, has disappearec 
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d reached Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly (the New White Horse 
Cellar of the old stage coaches) early in the afternoon. There a 
steady, civil barmaid undertook the care of me during our stay; but, 
as he had foreseen. I was too much awake and alive with noveity and 
amusement, too strong in my happiness, to want anybody to take care 
of me, except the dear papa himself. : ' 

{ had enjoyed the drive past all expression, chattering all the way, 
and falling into no other mistakes than those common to larger people 
than myself, of thinking that London began at Brentford, and wonder- 
ing in Piccadilly when the crowd would go by; and I was 60 little tired 
when we arrived, that, to lose no time, we betook ourselves that night 
to the Haymarket Theatre, the only one then open. I had been at 
plays in the country, in a barn in Hampshire, and at a regular theatre 
at our pew home, and I loved them dearly with that confiding and un- 
critical pleasure which is the wisest and tae best. But the country 
play was nothing to the London play—a lively comedy, with the rich 
cast of those days—one of the comedies that George III. enjoyed so 
heartily. lenjoyed it as much as he, and laughed and clapped my 
hands, and danced on my father's knee, and almost screamed with de- 
light, so that a party in the same box, who had begun by being half- 
angry at my restlessness, finished by being amused with my amuse- 
ment.—Recol/ections of a Literary Life. 





AN EPISODE IN THE WAR-LIFE OF A 
SUBALTERN. 


After all, it is no joke to lose oneself in an unknown country, when 
that country, happens, moreover, to belong to our enemies, and we 
know not how soon the flash of an unfriendly firearm, or the glitter of a 
hostile steel, may lend the surrounding darkness a light that, if ‘‘dim,” 
is by no means “ religious.” But I must explain to you how I became 
lost, before I expatiate on my experiences after the fact became realized 
tomy senses. A soldier is generally accounted more concise and curt 
when he relates his adventures in writing, than when he is emboldened 
to recite them viva voce. I must therefore be forgiven if, neglecting the 
polished sentences of the author, par excellence, 1 tell my tale with the 
rough brevity that may somewhat mar the interest of the narrative, 
though it must furnish hints of the author’s calling. 

It was during the very thick of the Burmese War, in 1825, that I 
joined my regiment—one of the crack corps of the Madras Native Ia- 
tantry, whose number my modesty | at gang: me from giving. I found 
it at Prome, whither it had preceded me some time previous, on ac- 
count of my having been detained on duty at Rangoon. After the stag- 
nant flats and rank marshy vegetation of the latter place, the swelling 
hills of Prome, clad with beautiful shrubs, and soaring in fantastic 

roups over the steep banks that bordered the glorious Irrawaddy 

iver, burst upon my sight, so long satiated with the level landscape, 
or rather waterscape, about Rangoon; for I had been detained there 
during those fearful rain-months which convert the adjacent country 
into a series of meres, through whose liquid mazes—fertile in malaria 
—-there is at times no safe passage, save by the canoe. Glad was I to 
leave the boat in which the greatest portion of my journey to Prome had 
been made, and all the discomforts of along trajet through a country 
newly wrested from the enemy, to find myself once more with my brother 
officers, comfortably, if not luxuriously, located in a ruined Keoum, or 
monastery, in a lovely grove below the highest hill, afar from the con- 
tagion of unwholesome fens or thick jungle. 

ft was in the month of April that the unfortunate affair occurred, 
which led to that episode in my life which I am about to record. The 
Commander of the Forces, Sir Archibald Campbell, having received 
private information that large bodies of the Burmese had taken up a 
position in the woods, about twenty miles south of Prome, issued orders 
for the despatch of two native regiments, the 28th and 43rd, M.I, on 
the morning of the 15th April, and in light marching order, to attack 
the place. From the intelligence he had obtained, it would appear that 
this position was not supposed to be either very extensive, very strong, 
or very well guarded, since it was not thought necessary to provide 
the attacking force with artillery, pioneers, or escalading ladders. 
They were, however, given to understand that two other regiments, 
the 22nd and 38th M.N.I., which were encamped at different places out- 
side, would co-operate with them; but their hopes on this score were 
unfortunately baulked. We started, en brigade, early on the morning 
of the 15th, the mem merely taking their boat-cloaks, two days’ pro- 
visions, and forty rounds of ammunition a-piece; but it was not before 
the following day, and after a fatiguing march through harassing 
jungle, and over rough or no roads, little relieved by occasional short 
halts, that we suddenly found ourselves in close contact with the 
enemy. Very differently situated were they from the position in which 
we had expected to find them, and so farfrom being few in number, that 
we had every reason to believe them in strong force. Not scattered 
about on a plain, traversed by those excavations which—like ants— 
they usually resorted to for defence or attack, when camping on plain 
ground, were the enemy, but right in front of us rose a strong breast- 
work, about ten feet high, thickly manned with Burmese. To our right 
was a tope of large trees, and no sooner had our advance party shown 
itself, than from this and from the breastwork, as well as from the long 

rass and cane jungles to our left, a galling fire was opened upon us. 
There was not aman among us, from the gallant brigadier commanding, 
Colonel Mac Dowall, to the bugler of the iight company, who did not 
instantly become aware of the danger of our position, and of the utter 
needlessness of attacking what was essentially a strong stockade, with- 
out either guns and ladders, or artillery men and pioneers to man- 
ceuvre those necessaries. We were formed as judiciously as the unex- 
pected nature of our case admitted of; but I know not whether it 
would not have been the wisest course to have retreated at once. This 
we did not do; and presently guns, gingals, musquetry, poured in upon 
us, committing the most severe havock. A very few moments sufficed 
to show the power of death, and our brave commandant, Colonel Mac 
Dowall, fell in front of the 43rd regiment, whilst gallantly cheering his 
men! He died instantaneously, and then it would seem that only then, 
and for the first time, a feeling of desperation found its way to the 
hearts of the soldiers. It is not necessary to give the name of the un- 
fortunate officer who succeeded Colonel Mac Dowall in the command 
of the brigade; if he erred in judgment, or failed in action, the error 
and the failure were afterwards sadly expiated ; but it is likely that he 
was left in ignorance of the course his predecessor intended to pursue, 
and the consequences were humiliating to those whom he commanded. 
The orders to, ** cease firing” were confusedly followed up by that of 
‘right about face,” and it was with difficulty the troops—maddened 
by the sight of their comrades falling around them—* like leaves in 
autumn”—could be induced to obey. Up to this moment, indeed, the 
Sepoys had behaved with coolness and intrepidity ; but exasperated to 
frenzy by their losses, they became deaf to a sudden and unexplained 
order to retreat, which, once given, the giver left them to follow as 
best they could. It was evident in their state of excitement that they 
would have even attempted to scale the breastwork, had not the cool 
and steady judgment of the officers overruled their rash desires, and, 
at last, a somewhat better iorm of retreat was commenced ; but all this 
time the enemy seemed to accumulate, and amongst the grass of the 
prairie some very fine Cassay horse made a conspicuous figure. Out of 
the seven officers of the 431 regiment who left Prome, only two reached 
it untouched. Lieutenant R. died during the following night, and 
Lieuteaant E. was conveyed from the heat of the fight on the shoulders 
of a brave native officer, who, I rejoice to say, afterwards lived to be 
Subidar Major of the corps. Brave Syed Futteh! let me record his 
name. But {fam anticipating. The enemy followed us up, harassing 
us right and left, for several miles, during which we lost many man; 
our loss altogether consisting of 25 rank and file killed, and 25 wounded 
or missing, with one officer wounded of the 28th regiment, while that 
of the 43rd was still more—being 30 rank and file killed, 47 wounded, 
and 10 missing—with seven officers severely wounded, one ot whom died. 
Meanwhile the regiments that had been expected to co-operate with us 
-had taken a course diverging from the direct route, and fallen in with 
another strong position of the enemy, when after a severe contest they 
Were forced to abandom the fray; the 22ad regiment having had 90 
men killed and wounded, and seven officers, wounded. But leaving my 
own regiment to pursue its saddened way, both men and officers worn 
te with fatigue, and obliged to assist the wounded as best they could 
— the rascally Doolie bearers had abandoned their litters early in 
the fight, so that we found it impossible to bring on many of our dead, 
and, it is to be feared, some of our wounded), I will now tell you what 
befel myself. , 
P oe enemy had ceased to harass us, and in complete silence, mourn- 
shan ete pend who, albeit in ignorance, had yet sent 
movin » ag oliath without a sling or a stone, we were 
si g on, when a young grenadier of my company, endeared to me by 
‘ngularly attractive manners and irreproachable conduct, and whom 
ad observed during the skirmishes that followed the first fire 





ants, more than one of whom came within range of his musket, 
and felt the point of his bayonet, suddenly stumbled in the path, and 
dropping his musket, with a sharp exclamation of pain, fell right 
before me. Not until then did Meer Ali confess that he had receiv- 
ed a wound some time before; but when I stooped down to assist him, 
a gush of blood from his side, the first, as it would seem which had 
flowed from the wound, completely saturated me. The surgeon was 
near, his jacket was stripped off, and then I saw at once from the ex- 
pression that passed over the face of our worthy Medicus, that there 
was no hope. Meer Ali also saw that look, and striving to clasp my hand, 
he uttered one word, and instantly fell back, lifeless!—That word was 
“‘ Feroza,’’—Feroza ?—-that means the bright, beautiful, blue turquoise 
stone !—True, but it is also a woman’s name, and who can tell how many 
tears a mother, a sister, a beloved betrothed may yet shed for him! 
Such thoughts passed in a moment through my brain, even before I 
relinquished the body of my youthful favorite, over whose beautiful 
countenance and manly browI was not ashamed of shedding tears. 
“It is of no use,” cried the doctor ; ‘the poor fellow is quite dead; 
don’t you see the ball went clean through——” and he jabbered some 
learned piece of Latinity that I believed in, though I could not under- 
stand it. ‘*Goon,” cried I, ‘‘all of you leave me awhile, and rejoin 
your corps. I'll soon overtake you.” 

I wished to be alone with the dead—to be alone with that which— 
now lifeless—-had so often been near me, whilst living; and ag I bent 
over the body, whence the blood-stream—coagulated I supposed by 
death—no longer flowed, a strange feeling of awe and love, and og 
nay, almost of envy—came over me. This young man, Meer Ali, had 
once been my servant--my page—when he was but one of the “ order- 
ly boys” of the regiment. He had heen faithful, affectionate, truthful; 
and throngh a severe illness had tended me with almost feminine ten- 
derness. His mother, the respectable widow of a native officer, was 
known to me; he was her only son, and his name was down in the list 
of men whom I intended to recommend for promotion on the first va- 
cancy ; for, though only a subaltern,[ commanded my company. As 
I looked at him and thought how vain were all such thoughts, deep 
sorrow filled my heart. { could not even protect those well-formed 
limbs from the beasts and the birds of the jungle, and I shuddered as 
I tore from the tree beneath which he was stretched branches and 
leaves, wherewith to form an inefficient shroud for his poor body. As 
I arose, I perceived an amulet of silver, which was fastened round his 
wrist; I took it away with me, for 1 knew that his mother would value 
it, and endeavoured to pursue the tral of the regiment. But I had 
lingered too long, and oom found that all the haste I made to over- 
take the troops was to no purpose. I reached a spot in the woods where 
three roads met, and following that which appeared the most trodden, 
I at once took it. But, of course, [ need not tell you that I did wrong, 
as I very soon discovered ; for I had not gone a hundred yards befure— 
gradually diminising until it became a mere puggrusta, or thief. track 
—I found myself, in the swiftly-gathering dusk of eve, on the brink cf 
an extensive swamp in the very thick of a forest of teak-wood. I re- 
flected for a moment. I could not be more than some six miles from 
Prome, and, as the setting sun was before me,I was not in exactly a 
wrong direction. An hour—perhaps nearly two hours—might have 
passed since I saw the last of the troops ; I could not now overtake them, 
—-I could but choose the likeliest path to Head Quarters, and most 
certainly that path lay not through theswamp. I turned round, and 
fairly ran; willing to make up for lost time, and wishing to regain the 
point where I had been bewildered by the three roads. I had my re- 
gulation sword by my side (what a thing to use in action!) and one 
pistol in my waist-belt It was loaded, and in that [ lookedto find my 
only defence, in case of danger. I was in hopes that no lurking Bur- 
mans were near, but there might be tigers and wild cats; and dark- 
ness hag a singular power in creating perils, even in the safest situa- 
tions. I was not loog in reaching the three roads, nor had I proceed- 
ed far on the one I now selected, ere I saw a white object in my path, 
which proved to be a handkerchief—an officer's. This encouraged me; 
but the jungle was dense, letting in through its verdant interstices very 
little of the light of day that yet remained; nor had I gone a mile ere 
that little failed me. Not a sound was to be heard that denoted the 
vicinity of man, but the night-noises that abound in the woods where 
rife and threatening. Oh! a strange mystery is this same sense of 
hearing, which at certain moments provides us with so much unutter- 
able enjoyment, whilst at others it overwhelms us with doubts and des- 
pairs that go nigh to madden us! 

I was now stumbling at every step, knocking my head against pro- 
truding boughs, and panting with fatigue. I determined to remain 





where { was until the moon arose, which I knew it must do ere long, 
and threw myself on ahillock, which I was not wrong in believing to 
be one of those abandoned heaps of earth, the fabrication of which is 
due to the termites or white ants. I had long before eaten my last 
biscuit, and was both hungry and thirsty ; but close to me flourished a 
fine bush of the cassia fistula, whose bright yellew papilionaceous 
clusters of bloom had turned to the long, singular-looking pods which 








contain the seed. Some of these are more than a foot in length, and as, 
when ripe, each seed is surrounded by a glutinous substance which 
resembles honey in taste, I refreshed my parched mouth with the sweet 
pulp; abstaining, however, from too freely partaking of the dalcet 
diet, for I knew that it was possessed of cathartic properties. A sense 
of stupor stole over me, dispelling all thoughts of prudential caution, 
and I fell asleep. 

** What is it?” cried I, as I woke up, aroused by the clammy chill of 
some mysterious substance that seemed to be dragged over my head, 
and forehead, andeyes. The chill reached my very heart, as I became 
aware, that a serpent was trailing itself slowly across the upper part of 
my face. I could not open my eyes, over which it was passing ; but the 
nauseously musky odour that exhaled from its moist convolutions sick- 
ened me as I lay quite still. It was perhaps well that apprehension 
catalepsed me into this state of rigid inactivity, for God only knows the 
nature of that reptile, whether venomous or harmless; but as the last 
touch of its tale left my eyes free, I beheld it disappear tranquilly into 
a large hole, not ten inches from where I lay. And then I recollected 
that those gigantic ant-hills, when forsaken by their aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, form the favourite homes of snakes, scorpions, and guanas. I 
started up, determined tosleep no more; and had scarcely formed the 
resolution before I found that not only was the moon up, but in addition 
to its light, faintly through the brush streamed the red glimmering ofa 
fire, kindled at no great distance, for I could hear the crackling of the 
thorns of which it was composed. Listening eagerly I became aware 
that people were talking, and dubious as regarded the claims they might 
have upon my perfect confidence, I stole towards them as quietly as I 
could, and gained the boundaries of the thicket, near to which they had 
made their fire undetected. 

The sight that awaited me filled me with wonder and curiosity. In 
an open space, free from jungle, a group consisting of four persons were 
busily engaged in some mysterious manipulation of a corpse—or what, 
at least, seemed to me to be the almost naked body of a man. Some 
hellish incantation, performed by the traditional witches of a melo- 
drama, appeared to be going on; for the performers were females, and 
whilst one of them kept up a low muttered chant, the others applied 
unguents to the corpse, and tore up strips of plantain leaves, wherewith 
they prepared bandages. These four women—very old, very ugly, and 
very decrepid, their heads entirely bald, which gave them an effect 
which might have been ludicrous but for the accompaniments of scene 
and action — were arrayed in long garments of white, with yellow 
zones; and I recognized them, by their costume and mo head-dress, to 
belong to that class of priestess attendant on the worship of Budh, 
which devotes itself to the service of the monasteries. At one period 
there existed nunneries of virgin priestesses, but now there are only a 
few vencrable old women who adhere to this body, and who are entitled 
to some portion of respect, on account of the offices they discharge, 
which are always those of charity and mercy. I had not long gazed 
ere a loud shout from one of the women announced that the result of 
their operations was becoming manifest ; and to my surprise I saw the 
imaginary corpse, first raise an arm, then move a leg, and presently 
testify every appearance of reanimated life! One of those bright lac- 
quered drinking-cups peculiar to Ava was placed at his lips, and he 
drank of it freely ; and in another moment, raised up in their arms, I 
saw the face of the man. Jt was Meer Ali! 

I could restrain myself no longer. I felt that nothing was to be ap- 
prehended from those benevolent old women, and in another minute I 
purposely agitated the bushes in which I was ensconced, in order to ap- 

rize them of the approach of an intruder; and, whilst they started up 
in some dismay, yet gathering around the wounded man as if to defend 
him if need were, I advanced towards them with alow salam. They 
no longer showed any symptoms of uneasiness, but rather testified Joy 
at beholding a European and a soldier; and when they beheld the evi- 
dent delight which poor Meer Ali endeavoured to express by faint €x- 
clamations, and extending his hand towards me, their pleasure needed 





~& 
“rom the breast-work, in close contact with several of our assail- 


no interpreter which their gestures didnot supply. Their prudent and 
salutary treatment of my wounded friend, was quickly rewarded by 

















the sound and restorative sluniber into which he almost immrediately 
fell, and I saw that his wéund had been bandaged up so expertl¥ as to 
promise fair things for the future. g 

What now was to be done? I could not speak three words of Bur- 
mese, but I pronounced what I believed to be Prome, and I pointed aad 
gesticulated like a pantomimist. One of the good old dames nodde& 
and pointed in return, uttering the word “* Phongi,” which I knew meant 
amonk. After some conference between ‘‘ the weird sisters,” she de- 
parted, beckoning me to follow; and, as I imagined, making signs to 
assure me that Meer Ali should be safe, and that she was about to con- 
duct me where assistance could be obtained. _ I had not followed her 
far, before, leaving the brushwood quite behind us, we came upon a 
fine open tract of country, across which the first trails of dawn were 
driving the shadows of night, lighting up the eastern skies with glow- 
ing colours, an | rescuing all the scen> from the dubious obscurity that 
so frequently creates phantoms of danger. All at once, a keoum, or 
monastery, burst upon our sight, and my conductress, again repeating 
the word Phongi, smiled, and endeavoured to cheer me on. Great in- 
deed was my joy to find on onr arrival at the abandoned monastery— 
for the peaceful brotherhood had forsaken it, all but oneold man— 
the place was in possession of a party of sepoys—the rear, of 
22nd regiment, M. I., in charge of some doolies carrying their wound- 
ed men. From them I heard the tidings of their calamitous encoun- 
ter with a large force of the enemy, stockaded strongly in the forest, 
ee was delighted to ascertain that we were within a few miles of 

rome. 

In a short time Meer Ali was safely conveyed to the Keoum, Ww 
our progress to camp was made without impediment. I joined my 
tachment a few hours after its arrival at head quarters, having beem 
accounted a “lost sheep.” But great was the quizzing which our wor- 
thy doctor underwent on account of Meer Ali, whose wound, though 
severe, proved no whit dangerous. 

** Weel, weel, lads,” said Medicus, ‘‘ wha kens gin I had meddled wi 
the woond, if the loon had leeved till now!’ 

Who indeed, doctor ! 

Four years afterwards, there was great bastle and grand toomasha 
in the lines of my regiment at Ellore. There was a shadee (bridal) 
going on; the bridegroom, a young handsome Mussulman, was Havaldar 

eer Ali; the name of the bride was Feroza. 





THE SEA AND THE POETS. 


Of three poets, each the most original in his language, and each - 
liarly susceptible of impressions from external natare~-Hoencasit 
speare, and Burns—not one seems to have appreciated the beauty, the 
majestic sublimity, the placid loveliness, alternating with the terrific 
grandeur, of the ‘‘ many-sounding sea.” Judging from their incidental 
allusions to it, and the uses they make of it in metaphor and imagery, 
it would seem to have presented itself to their imaginations only as a 
fierce, unruly, untamable, and unsightly monster, to be loathed and 
avoided—a blot on the fair face of creation—a necessary evil, perhaps ; 
but still an evil, and most certainly suggestive of no ideas poetic in 
their character. 

It is marvellous, for there is not one of these poets who does not dis- 
cover a lively sense of the varied charms of universal nature, and hag 
not painted them in glowing colours with the pencil of a master. Who 
has not noted with what evident love, with what anicely discriminative 
knowledge Shakspeare has pictured our woodland glades, the forest 
scenery of Old England, before the desolating axe had prostrated the 
pride of English woods? How vividly has not Burns translated inte 
vigorous verse each feature of his native landscape, till 


** Auld Coila’s plans and fells, 
Her muirs, red-brown wi’ heather- bells, 
Her banks and braes, her dens and dells.” 


live again in the magic of his song. And Horace—with what charming 
playfulness, with what exquisite grace, has he not figured the olive- 
groves of Tibur, the pendent vines ruddy with the luscious grape, the 
silver streams, the sparkling fountains and purple skies of fruitful 
Campania! Looking on nature with a poet’s eye, as did these poet’s one 
and all of them, is it not a psychological mystery that none of them 
should have detected the ineffable beauty of a sea- prospect ? 

First, as to Horace. When climbing the heights of Mount Voltar, 
that Lucanian hill where once, when overcome by fatigue, the youthful 
poet lay sleeping, and doves covered his childish and wearied limbs 
with leaves—Horace must have often viewed, with their wide expanse 
glittering in the sun, the waters of the Adriatic—often must he have 
hailed the grateful freshness of the sea-breeze and the invigorating 
perfumes of 








*« the early sea-smell blown 
Through vineyards from some inland bay.” 


Yet about this sea, which should have kindled his imagination and in- 
spired Lis genius, this thankless bard poetises in a vein such as a Lon- 
on citizen, some half-century back, might have indulged in after a 
long, tedious “* squally” voyage in an overladen Margate hoy. 
No such spirit possessed him as that which dictated poor Campbell’s 
noble apostrophe to the glorious ‘‘ world of waters ;” 


*« Earth has not a plain 

So boundless or so beautiful as thine; 

The eagle’s vision cannot take it in ; 

The lightning’s glan-e, too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half-way o’er it, like a wearied bird : 

It is the mirror of the stars, where all 

Their hosts with the concave firmament, 

Gay marching to the music of the spheres, 

Can see themselves at once.” 


Horace, indeed, has sung the praises of Tarentum—that beautiful mar- 
itime city of the Calabrian Gulf, whose attractions were such as to 
make the delights of Tarentuma common proverbial expression But 
what were these delights as celebrated by our poet ?—the perfection of 
its honey, the excellence of its olives, the abundance of its grapes, its 
lengthened spring and temperate winter. For these, its merits, did 
Horace | ge wk as he tells us, Tarentum to every other spot on the wide 
earth—his beloved Tibur only and ever excepted. In truth, Horace 
valued and visited the sea side only in winter, and then simply because 
its climate was milder than that to be met with inland, and therefore 
more agreeable to the dilapidated constitution of a sensitive valetudina- 
rian. His commentators suppese he produced nothing during his marine 
hybernations: if the inclement season froze ‘‘ the genial current of his 
soul,’’ the aspect of the sea did not thaw it. 

His motive for his sea-side trips is amusingly set forth in one of the 
most lively and characteristic of his Epistles—the fifteenth of the first 
book. In this he inquires of a friend what sort of winter weather is to 
be found at Velia and Salernum ; two cities, one on the Adriatic, the 
other on the Mediterranean seaboard of Italy—what manner of roads 
they had-—whether the people there drank tank-water or spring- water 
—and whether hares, boars, crabs, and fish were with them abundant. 
He adds, he is not apprehensive about their wines—knowing these, as 
we may infer, to be good—although usually, when from home, he is 
scrupulous about his liquors; whilst, when at home, he can put 
almost with anything in the way of potations. It is quite plain Horace 
went down to the sea just in the spirit ia which a turtle-fed alderman 
would transfer himself to Cheltenham; or in which a fine lady, whose 
nerves the crush, hurry, and late hours of a London season had some- 
what disturbed, would exchange the dissipations of Mayfair for the 
breezy hills of Malvern, or the nauseous waters of Tunbridge Wells 

This certainly explains, and perhaps excuses, the grossly uncivil 
terms in which alone he notices the sea. One of the worst of Ulysses’ 
troubles was, according to him, the numerous and lengthy sea-voyages 
which that Ithacan gadabout had to take. Horace wishes for Mevius, 
who was his aversion, no worse luck than a rough passage and ship- 
wreck at the end of it. His notion of a happy man—ille beatus—is one 
who has not to dread the sea. Augustus, whose success had blessed not 
not only his cwn country, but the whole world, had—not the least of 
his blessings—given to the seamen a calmed sea—pacatum mare. La- 
menting at Virgil’s departure for Athens, he rebukes the impiety of 
the first mariner who ventured, in the audacity of his heart, to go 
afloat and cross the briny barrier interposed between nations. He 
esteems a merchant favoured specially by the gods, should he twice or 
thrice a year return in safety from an Atlantic cruise. [He tells us he 
himself had knewn the terrors of “the dark gulf of the Adriatic,” and 
had experienced ‘* the treachery of the western gale ;”’ and expresses & 
charitable wish, that the enemies of the Roman state were exposed to 
the delights of both. He likens human misery to a sea “ roughened by 
gloomy winds ;” ‘to embark once more on the mighty sea,” is his 
figurative expression for once more engaging in the toils and troubles of 
the world; Rome, agitated by the dangers of civil conflict, resembles 








an ill-formed vessel labouring tempest tossed in the waves; his im- 
placable Myrtale resembles the angry Adriatic, in which also he finds 
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likeness - lover. All through, from first to last, the 
~ tle oe en abe ungentle phrases one of the noblest 
ects in nature, provocative alike of our admiration and our awe, our 
pr ml must be ranged in the same category. The most 
English of poets has not one laudatory phrase for 
—— “ The seas 
Which God hath given for fence impregnable” 


i land. It is idle to say that Shakspeare was-inland-bred 
bev rae acthicg. and could therefore have cared nothing about 
the matter—seeing that, insensible as he might have been to its beauties, 
he makes constant reference to the sea, and even in language implying 
that his familiarity with it was not inferior to that of any yachtsmau 
who has ever sailed out of Cowes Harbour. He uses nautical terms 

uently and appropriately. Romeo’s rope ladder is ** the high-top- 
jant of his joy;’ King John, dying of poison, declares ‘ the tackle 
of his heart is cracked,” and “ all the shrouds wherewith bis life should 
gail” wasted “to athread.” Polonius tells Laertes, the wind sits in 
the shoulder of your sail”—a technical expression, the singular pro- 
priety of which a naval critichas recently established ; whilst some of the 
commentators on the passage in King Lear, descriptive of the prospect 
from Dover Cliffs, affirm that the compari:on as to apparent size, of the 
ship to her cock-boat, and the cock-boat to a buoy, discover a perfect 
knowledge of the relative tee of the objects named. In Ham/et, 
Othello, The Tempest, The Merchant of Venice, The Comedy of Er- 
rors, Twelfth Night, Winter's Tale, Measure for Measure, and Per- 
icles, sea-storms are made accessory to the development of the plot, 
and sometimes described with a force and truthfulness which forbid the 
belief that the writer had never witnessed such scenes: however, like 
Horace, it is in the darkest colours that Shakspeare uniformly paints 
“the multitudinous seas.” 
In the Winter's Tale, we read of— 
** the fearful usage 
(Albeit ungentle) of the dreadful Neptune.” 


' In Henry V., of “the furrowed sea,” “ the lofty surge,” * the incon- 
stant billows dancing; in Henry VI., Queen Margaret finds in the 
> ey of the English waters a presage of her approaching wo; in 
Richard [/1., Clarence’s dream figures to us all the horrors of “ the 
vasty deep ;” in Henry V1//., Wolsey indeed speaks of ** a sea of glory,” 
but also of his shipwreck thereon; in The T'empest we read of ‘the 
never surfeited sea,” and of the “‘ sea- marge sterile and rocky-hard; in 
the Midsummer’s Night Dream, “ the sea” is “ rude,” and from it the 
‘winds “‘ suck up contagious fogs ;” Hamlet is as ‘‘ mad as the sea and 
wind ;” the violence of Laertes and the insurgent Danes is paralleled toan 
irruption of the sea, “ overpeering of his list ;” in the weli- known solilo- 
qay'e the expression, ‘‘ a sea of troubles,” which, in spite of Pope’s sug- 
geeted and tasteless emendation, commentators have shewn to have been 
used proverbially by the Greeks, and more than once by chylus and 
Menander. Still, Shakspeare, again like Horace, was not insensible to 
merits of sea-air in asanitary point of view. Dionyza, meditating 
Marina’s murder, bids her take what the Brighton doctor’s call “a 
constitutional” by the sea-side, adding that— 
** the air is quick there, 
Piercing and sharpens well the stomach.” 

As to Burns, his most fervent admirer can scarcely complain when 
We involve him in the censure to which we have already subjected 
Horace and Shakspeare. He, too, writes about the seain such a fash- 
ion, that we should hardly have suspected, what is true, that he was 
born almost within hearing of its waves; that much of his life was 
passed on its shores or near them, and that at atime of life when exter- 
nal objects most vividly impress themselves on the senses, and exercise 
the largest influence on the taste. 

The genius of ** Old Coila, ’’ in sketching the poet’s early life, says— 

**T saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar ;” 
but few tokens of this “‘ delight” are to be observed in his poetry. He 
has indeed, his allusions to ‘‘ tumbling billows” and “‘ surging foam ;” 
to southern climes where “‘ wild- meeting oceans boil ;” to ‘* life’s rough 
ocean” and “ life’s stormy main; to ‘‘hard-blowing gales;” to the 
“‘ paging sea,” ‘‘ raging billows,” ‘‘ boundles oceans roaring wide,” and 


the like; but these are the stock-metaphors of every poet, and would 
be familiar to even him had he never @verpassed the frontiers of Bo- 


One sea-picture, and one alone, is to be found in Burns, and this, it 
is freely admitted, is exquisite : 
** Behold the hour, the boat arrive: 
Thou goest, thou darling of my heart! 
Severed from thee, can I survive ? 
But fate has willed, and we must part. 
I'll often greet this surging swell. 
Yon distant isle will often hail: 
B’en here I took the last farewell ; 
There latest marked her vanished sail. 


Along the solitary shore, 
While flitting sea fowl round me cry, 
Across the rolling, dashing rcar, 
I'll westward turn my wishful eye: 
Happy thou Indian grove, I'll say, 
Where now my Nancy’s path may be! 
While through thy sweets she loves to stray, 
Oh! tell me, does she muse on me ?” 


This charming lyric, the pathetic tenderness of which commends it to 
every feeling heart, is all that Burns has left in evidence that the sea 
had to him, at least, one poetic aspect. 


HUNTING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Concluded from last week. 


The foregoing description, such as it is, relates to hunting the kan- 
roo. I will now describe a run with a native dog. One day the 
delaide hounds met at the dry creek on the plains stretching from the 
eastern hills to the sea-coast, and extending some distance to the north- 
ward ; a large miscellaneous field appeared at the fixture, and as a public- 
house was close at hand, drams were handed about, in the disguise of 
*« jumping- powder,” ‘: spurs in the head,” &c.,so that before the throw- 
many were up to the mark, or a thought or so over it A large 
assemblage of butchers appeared, well mounted and determined to dis- 
ish themselves : these ** knights of the shambles” had been devoting 
the early part of the day to the pleasures of the wine-cup, and were 
in a high state ofexcitement. We drew the sides of the ranges, and in 
a very short time found a “ vixen,” who gave us twenty-five minutes 
without a check. and then ran to earth in a “‘ warrabat’™ hole. The 
field rode furiously ; and, as the hounds got away close to the brush 
of their fox, the pace becametremendous. One of the butchers, mounted 
on an old grey horse, certainly earned his laurels, for he took the lead 
and kept it, riding down the steep, stony ranges at a pace that would 
have frightened any life insurance company, if they had his name in 
their books for a wed sum ; as it turned out, however, his horse’s life 
Was more endangered than his own, for he had so pumped the wind out 
the poor animal's carcase, that after the run was over he had some 
fears that his hunter was goin to give up the ghost, and came to me 
with a rueful face to ask what he should do, saying ‘he was blest if he 
didn’t think he’d ridden him rather too hard.” If the man wanted any 
more convincing proofs of such fact than those the poor devil of a horse 
ve him, all I can say is that he must have been of a very sceptical 
sition ; for the unfortunate animal was standing with ontstretched 
neck, distended nostrils, legs straddled out, and his tail sh aking like a 
drunkard’s hand ; the blood was streaming from one of his sides, and his 
shoulder was scored like a piece of pork with the spur. No one could 
be astonished that the brute showed irritability o temper just then, 
and that he lashed out at every one that came near him. teld the 
frightened butcher to leave him to Time, who would either kill or cure 
him ; and so the horse recovered in about a quarter of an hour. This 
description may appear meagre, but the dog took usin a straight line 
over an open forest, hilly country; and although the field “tailed” a 
deal daring the run, yet ail assembled at the “finish” A run 
with a native dog is generally short, sharp, and decisive, although some 
my Strang ones have led os long danes 
am afra ve not drawn a very flatteri i 
of some of the South Australians, for Dt bed ongg plglenl tiny 
able; nevertheless, I here apologise to all the sober stockmen and moral 
butchers in South Australia for the liberty I have taken with their 
ba ,in co yogert ny Wee is this sketch. 
t ard to riding to hounds in South Australi 
few remarks about the nature of the country through whics oe sma 
follow our game. Kangaroos, asI said before, are mostly foundin scrub, 








in which they will stay “ringing” like a hare, unless they are bustled 
out of it at once; they then take the open forest, generally “ heading 
for a river or water-course; and as the country near these scrubs is 
commonly cut up with creeks, these form the only obstacles, in that 
part of the country called the bush, to be overcome when the colonial 
Nimrod has acquired sufficient skill in riding through the forest to avoid 
knocking his head against the trees. : . 

I was one day out when two of my companions “ bit the dust,” or, 
more classically speaking, were ‘ grassed.” One of them happened to 
have arrived in the colony but a few weeks previously, and not having 
had much practice in bush-riding, he could not keep clear of the trees ; 
the consequence was that he was swept off his saddle by a bough early 
in the ran; the other, who was an old hand, anda * welter- weight,” 
managed by skilful riding to live with the hounds, when all the field 
had been shaken off but our two selves. Towards the close of the day 
we were running in view up an open forest flat, when the kangaroo 
turned into a creek, the banks of which were particularly steop, my 
friend’s horse floundered at his jump and fell. I, being immediately 
behind him, had to clear his horse’s hind quarters; and, as I was land- 
ing on the opposite bank, | saw my stout companion on his back in the 
creek, his legs elevated in the air, and radiating in a straight line from 
his body; and, while a crimson blush suffused his countenance, he 
bawled out to me to be quick and pull his legs. As the hounds were 
now killing their game in a water hole at hand, I had leisure to attend 
to the calls of humanity, and, quickly dismounting, caught hold of my 
prostrate brother-huntsman’s legs, and pulled them to his heart's con- 
tent; fancying that I was performing a grand surgical operation, and 
setting his dislocated hip joints, until he told me that he had merely 
had the cramp in his thighs, and that I had quite curedit. But while 
attending to the misfortunes of my friend, I had neglected to take care 
of the horses, and they wisely walked off. To catch them again was a 
work of some trouble, which having accomplished, I returned to the 
creek, and found my unfortunate companion again in need of my as- 
sistance ; for he was standing on a fallen tree in a water-hole, with a 
deeper blush than ever mantling on his countenance, disputing the 
possession of the kangaroo with the hounds, His ‘* cords,” lately so 
white, where now soiled with mud, wet, and torn; his body wasswayed 
to and fro in his struggles to rescue the kangaroo’s tail from the rav- 
enous mouths of the hounds. and be was on the point of being dragged 
headlong into the water when I arrived to the rescue. On seeing me, 
he implored me to catch hold of his coat tails; and, thanks to the good 
‘‘ braidclaith,”’ as Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, I dragged friend, kangaroo, 
and two couple of hounds to dry land. 

I must now say something about the emu. This is a task [ under- 
take very unwillingly, as 1 always set my face against such hunting, 
and have never folowed hounds when running an emu, unless in igno- 
rance of such a game being ‘a foot.” The truth is, that in drawing 
the side of a cover, it sometimes happens that an emu, unseen, will 
‘* steal away,” and the hounds, hitting the scent, will eagerly run him. 
The absurd manner in which an emu straddles along at first starting 
would set any man against seriously hunting it; for the creature’s tail 
is set on somewhat in the fashion of a lady’s bustle, and as it toddles 
away, this part of it waggles up and down, and from side to side, like 
the before-named article of female apparel when the weareris dancing 
that new-fangled affair called the polka. 

I was once out when we were drawing a very dense scrub near the 
sea-coast; the hounds “ opened” on a scent, and carried it at a rattling 
pace through thecover. I was riding a young and awkward horse, and 
had much trouble in keeping him clear of the timber, so that I was 
thrown out, and had to run thetracks of the field for seven miles, which 
I did at a gallop, before I could join the first flight men. The hounds, 
when I came up, were puzzled in @ swamp; but after a slight check 
they got cleverly away at a tearing pace, which they kept up for five 
miles further, when we beard from some farmers that an immense emu 
had just passed them. The hounds were therefore whipped off, and we 
were spared the disgrace of killing him; but he had given us a very 
pretty twelve-mile burst. I once followed hounds for twenty-one miles, 
without a check, after an emu; but I dislike the practice, and here re- 
cord my disapprobation of it. 

It is possible that some persons may wish to know if hunting in South 
Australia can be enjoyed with as much zest as hunting in England; and 
whether the former bears any comparison to the latter. I can only 
say, that when a man of moderate means arrives at the cover side in 
England, he sees so many dukes of this, and earls of that, and lords of 
t’other, that heis quite ashamed of his own insignificance; but he thinks 
that when the haunds get away, the run, like the grave, will level all 
distinctions. 

Here he is mistaken ; for the dukes, earls, and lords, on their thorough 
breds, only bespatter him with mud as they take the lead of him, and 
keep it; and then, just as his hunter begins to show distress, they mount 
their second horses, and leave him in the lurch entirely; and so he goes 
home, without having lived to the “finish,” wishing himself a jolly 
nobleman, and quite discontented with his present lot; possibly he may 
pack up his traps and come out to South Australia, and then, when he 
appears at the cover side on this side of the world, he finds himself quite 
a swell among us; and during the run he can keep with the first flight, 
and live well with the hounds to the finish. 

It is true, he does not ride over so many fences, damage so much 
wheat land, break so many hurdles, or do so much mischief of any kind, 
as he would in England, but then he does not get into any ‘equire 
traps,” or have so many falls or actions at law, 3o that the account is 
nearly balanced. 

If he likes to see hounds work well, and does not hunt merely for the 
excitement of the gallop, he will enjoy the sportin South Australia very 
much ; but if he wants an ox fence, or a bulfinch, or a flight of rails, to 
break his neck over, he must not come out here for them; although he 
may occasionally, when the hounds meet near Adelaide, fall in with a 
dog leg, or a kangaroo, or a cockatoo fence, or, probably, with a post 
and rail ; and it will require all his nerve to put his untrained horse at 
any of these, for the first is formed of logs of wood placed together in 
the form of an X, thus X, to clear which requires a flying jump. 

I was once out with a very correct field of well-appointed and well- 
mounted men, when one of these kind of fences, like a nobleman’s car- 
riage at the opera. house, ‘‘ stopped the way ;” my horse, not flying his 
jump, landed on the top of it, staking himself in many places, and send- 
ing me into the road. 

The kangaroo fences are composed of logs of wood placed close to- 
gether in an upright position, and ugly-looking customers they are to 
manage ; there is no compromise with them, and, when facing them, you 
must make up your mind for a clean jump or a regalar “ burster.” 

The cockatoo fence is of a more accommodating nature than either of 
the foregoing, and is made of forked sticks, stuck into the ground as 
posts, and saplings thrown across them for rails. The height of all 
these is from four to five feet, as is also that of the post-and-rail fences. 
_ [have seen, when we have met at Glenelg, on the sea-coast, and right 
in the heart of the fenced country, a field of about twenty well-mounted 
men, most of them in scarlet coats, and all turned out in the true old 
English fashion. I have seen this field taking these fences ina style 
that would do no discredit to any provincial bunt at home; for, although 
in my foregoing description of days with the Adelaide, I have stated 
that the field was a heterogeneous collection of stock- keepers, Xc., it 
must be remembered that I date back as far as 1843, when the hunt 
was first established. Since that time the real sportsmen have taken 
up the thing, and we now show at the cover side as correct * turns out’ 
as could be wished.— Vew- Monthly Mag. 


REGAL ROME. 


The following article purports to review a book recently published in London, 
under the title of * Regal Rome, an Introduction to Roman History.” The author 
is Mr. Francis W. Newman. 

It is now just about 50 years since the Spirit of Literary Criticism 
first set out in earnest seeking what it might devour. Need we say 
who was its first victim? Shall we describe the thrill that ran through 
the weole poetic world when the ruthless Wolf rushed open-jawed on 
the “‘ Blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” and swallowed bim u body 
and bones? Homer blind! Homer a poet! Homer the author of Iliad 
and Odyssey! Why, in the first place, he never existed at all, and 
therefore could never have been blind; in the next place, even if he did 
exist, he was no poet, but merely a stitcher together of popular songs, 
as his very name implies ; and in the third place, supposing him to have 
existed, and to have been a poet, he could never have written both //iad 
and Odyssey, unless the days of bards in Asia Minor had been unrea- 
sonably prolonged, for the two poems, by internal evidence, stand at 
least 100 years apart. So down went Homer before the bitter shaft of 
the far-darting Wolf, the thirsty dust drank up his lifeblood, the vul- 
tures of Criticism picked his bones clean, and his place among the poets 
knew him no more. 

Thus the new school went on its way rejoicing, shooting its arrows 





Many of its triumphs must be here unsung, and for the present let it 
suffice to say that, about a quarter of a century after Wolf's onslaught 
on Homer, the axe was laid to the root of early Roman history by Nie- 
buhr. Then, what consternation, what perplexity, what woe, arose 
even in England, as root after root of the time-honoured trunk fell be. 
fore the ponderous blows of the German Philologist. ** What ! no Romu- 
lous and Remus! You might as well rob us of Hengist and Horsa!” 
Just so, replied the Philologists. One set of names are about as true 
as the other; the one mean ‘* Rome, Rome,” and the other ‘* He-horse 
and She-horse”—the one is the personification of the robber-city; the 
other the symbol of the old Saxon race, whose descendants, your own 
Hanoverian kings, bear the white horse in their coat armour to the 
present day. When the founder had been treated so scurvily, it was 
not to be expected that his successor would fare better; so Numa—the 
divine Numa—that most ecciesiastical of Kings, who spent his time be- 
tween church matters and flirtations with Egeria; Tullus Hostilius— 
the clumsy, bungling Tullus !—who was always getting into scrapes, 
and at last, being ‘* too self-willed” in his made of consulting the Gods, 
was smitten by a thunderbolt; Ancus Martius—the chivalrous Ancus 
—with whom it was always a word and a blow, and the blow first; 
Tarquin, the great King, the Corintho- Etruscan, who first brought the 
arts of life into rustic Latium, who taught their boors to be gentlemen, 
and whose wife taught their wives to be ladies; Tullius, ‘‘ the people's 
friend” ; Tarquin, the proud, bad King, who ruled great and small 
alike with a rod of iron, till the unbridled lust of his sous drove him 
and them for ever from Rome; all had to answer before the revolution- 
ary tribunal of criticism, and being able to give no satisfactory account 
of themselves, were sentenced, some, like Romulous and Numa, to in- 
stant extinction, as nothing better than men of straw, or mere histori- 
cal expressions; while others, as Tarquin and Tullius, were ordered to 
be suspeaded till it could be found out to what nation or tribe they 
really belonged, or what part they had really played in Roman history, 
it being suspected they had been sailing under false colours and feign- 
ed names. Against Tarquin it was urged, amongst other enormities, 
that though his father’s name was Demaratus, yet he himself had gone 
by so many aliases that his real name was altogether lost; so he had 
to be called from the place he last came from, and as that happened to 
be the town of Tarquinii, he was called Tarquin, ‘the man from Tar- 
quinii,” just as Mr. Bright might be called ‘* the man from Manches- 
ter,” as a byname, supposing him ever to have lost by the iniquity of 
time his Christian and surname, “ John Bright.” 8o, too, the facts 
brought against Servius Tullius were very strong; the authorized ac- 
count of him said that he had been carried a Latin captive to Rome at 
a tender age, was then ennobled by Tarquin, who gave him his daugh- 
ter’s hand; that he succeeded his father-in-law, became a great Refor- 
mer, and lived the *‘ people’s friend,” till cut off by the son of Tarquin, 
who had married his daughter Tullia. But it was more than suspected 
by the critical tribunal that the humble Latin captive was a Latin con- 
queror, who cameinto Rome sword in hand; that he was the ** people’s 
friend,” like enough, but then it was the p/ebs whom be befriended, 
not the populus ; in short, that it was something very like a Dictator 
who came in on the full flood of a red republic. Then, too, how long 
some of those old Romans must have lived, and what a fancy the wicked 
Tullia must have had for an old sweetheart, for Tarquin the Proud, 
who succeeded Tullius after the ‘ People’s Friend” had reigned 42 years, 
was in all probability a good deal older than her father; yet, after 
killing that father, he reigned 25 years over Rome before he was expel- 
led, and 10 years after his expulsion is still fighting bravely at Lake 
Regillus. ‘*Quanquam,” as Livy somewhat superfluously observes, 
‘* jam state et viribus erat gravior.” In what history, too, except 
in Roman history, has the world ever seen seven elective Kings, three 
of whom perished by violent deaths and one was prematurely expelled, 
but who yet contrived to reign collectively for 245 years, or om an ave- 
rage 55 years a piece? 

Against these and similar inconsistencies did the spirit of criticism 
direct its efforts, backed by stupenduous erudition, indefatigable pa- 
tience, and lynx-eyed acuteness, until it not only exhausted itself, but 
nearly tired out the patience of those who put faith init. Niebuhr no 
doubt meant to be constructive, but he ended in being destructive; he 
found it easier to pull down than to build up; he found a fairy palace, 
and ke left a heap of bricks and mortar, ready for others to try their 
hands at building up, but which he could not succeed in building up 
himself. In England a considerable school stuck to their Goldemiths, 
and raved against the new doctrine with women’s reasons. Ifthe old 
Roman history was not true, it ought to be. What diditsignify if, ac- 
cording to it, princesses did occasionally marry their grandfathers, es- 
pecially when these grandsires were so vigorous as Tarquin the Proud? 
The old system was at least consistent in its inconsistency, while under 
the new no one could tell who was conqueror and who was conquered, 
which was Sabine which Latin, what was patrician and what plebeian, 
but they were all mixed up in what was meant for order, though it was, 
in fact, inextricable confusion. So nicely adjusted were the claims of 
the contending names and tribes, and so evenly balanced was the judg- 
ment pronounced upon them, that you might read through two ponde- 
rous volumes with as much effort as if you had been eating two sacks 
of sawdust, and rise up after all with no more definite idea than that 
early Roman history was one great vortex of doubt, in which you might 
discern Albans, Romans, Latins, Sabines, Estruscans, Oscans, and Um) 
brians whirling round and round with Romulus and Remus and the six 
later Kings, and out of which it was impossible to drag a particle of 
truth to the dry shore of common sense. 

Into this dreary whirlpool Mr. Francis Newman has plunged, and, 
after strong swimming and buffeting, has returned to shore and given. 
his experiences to the world in the shape of a thin volume, containing 
171 not very closely printed pages, in which the results of all the cri- 
tical strife that has been going on for the last quarter of a century are 
plainly set forth. Oh! ye students of early Roman history, think of 
Niebuhr’s first volume and then of Newman’s Regal Rome in 171 
pages! Think of the ‘little library of 27 separate treatises,” begotten 
by the controversy on the Centuries of Servius Tullius alone, and then 
bless Mr. Newman when he tells you that the general features of that 
military arrangement have alone come down to us, and that as soon 
as you enter into details all safe footing is lost. The Goldsmith 
school, indeed, will look rather aghast when they are informed by 
Mr. Newman that “to recover the history of the Sabino-Roman 
Kings is obviously impossible,” and that our certain knowledge con- 
cerning that period is comprehended in two sentences, ‘*1. That the 
Sabine and Roman nobility became effectually blended into one State 
and one race, with one Sabine religion; and, 2dly, that Rome went on 
prospering and acquiring masses of Latin subjects and citizens ;’ but 
for our own parts we are grateful for even such an instalment of po- 
sitive knowledge, coming as it does from Mr. Newman, the maxim of 
whose school it is ** wisely to disbelieve.’’ Besides, there is an evident 
disposition in Mr. Newman to leave us as much as possible of the old 
legends, and accordingly, having disposed of the four earlier Kings in 
two sentences, from the time of Tarquin the Great he shows them much 
more mercy, ard gives them much more law than was to have been ex- 
pected. The chapter which treats of the Latin language is masterly, 
and we are bound to say that Mr. Newman completely establishes his 
position as to the intrusive Celtic element in Latin, as well as to the 
close affinity between the Celtic and Latin tongues. Of the Etruscans, 
on whom another * little library” has been written, he takes a practi- 
cal common sense view, and instead of making them drop from the 
clouds with the Germans, who will neither allow that unhappy race to 
come over the sea nor come down from tle mountains, declares there is 
no reason for disbelieving the all but universal report of antiquity that 
they were akin to the Lydians, and came to Italy as colonists across the 
water. 

Much might be said in praise of this book, but lest our readers should 
think we are desirous of imitating the proxility of the Germans, we 
content ourselves with recommending it to their notice. 


SHIPS AND YACHTS, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Subjoined is an abstract of a paper on “ Wave line Ships and Yachts,” read by 
Mr. J. Scout Russell at a Meeting of the Royal Institution, held on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary last, the Duke of Northumberland in the Chair. Considering the brilliant 
performances of the Collins steamers, American readers will perheps smile at 
what is said touching comparative speed and regularity. We can, however, co” 
sole our British pride with the remembrance that the Cunard vessels are built ‘0 
carry a far larger amount of freight, in proportion to their tonnage, and that spé ed 
is materially affected thereby.—Z£d. yb. 

The subject placed on the list for consideration this evening has been 
suggested by the assertion which within a year or two has been £0 
often repeated, that our Transatlantic brethren are building —_— 
ships than ourselves; that, in short, Brother Jonathan is going ahead 
while John Ballis comfortably dozing in his arm.chair; and that if he 
do not wake speedily, and take a sound survey of his true position, he 
may soon find himself hoyelessly astern. Two questions of a pract? 


‘cal nature arise out of this alarming asserticn :—Ist, Whether the 


on every side, and laying low many a “‘clarum et venerabile nomen.” | Americans are really in any respect superior to the English in nautical 
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matters ?—2nd, Whether in order to equal them we are to be condemn- 
ed to descend into mere imitators, or whether we have independent 
und from which we can start with certainty and originality on a 
new career of improvement in naval architecture? In tbe outset I beg 
rmission to say, that I am not one of those who shut their ears to the 
raises of our young and enterprising brethren over the water, or view 
their rapid advancement with jealousy. I beg to express my perfect 
belief in the accounts we have heard of their wonderful achievements 
in rapid river steam navigation. I am satisfied, as @ matter of fact, 
that twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty-three miles an hour have 
been performed, not once, but often, by their river steam boats. To 
that we canvot in this county offer any parallel The next point in 
which they bad beaten us was, in the construction of the beautiful 
packet ships which carried on the passenger trade between Liverpool 
and America before the era of ocean steamers. These were the finest 
ships in the world, and they were mainly owned and sailed by Ameri- 
cans. The next point at which we have come into competition with the 
Americans has been iately in ocean steam navigation. Three years ago 
they began. They were immeasurably behind us at starting,—they are 
already nearly equal tous. Their Transatlantic steam-packets equal 
ours in size, power, and speed ; in regularity they are still inferior. If 
they continue to advance at their present rate of improvemeut, they 
will very soon outstrip us Next I come to the trade which has long 
been peculiarly our own—the China trade. The clipper ships which 
they have recently sent home to this country have astonished the fine 
ships of our own Smiths and Greens. Our best shi owners are now 
trembling for their trade and reputation Finally, it is true that the 
Americans have sent over to England a yacht, called the America, 
which has found on this side of the Atlantic no match; and we only 
escaped the disgrace of her having returned to America without any of 
us having had the courage to accept her defiance through the chivalry 
of one gentleman, who accepted the challenge with a yacht of half the 
size, on this principle, so worthy of John Bull, ‘*that the Yankee, al- 
though he might say that he had beaten us, should not ke able to say 
that we had allrun away.” 
Such, then, at present is our actual position in the matter of ships, 
yachts, and steam navigation:—a position highly creditable to the 
‘Americans, and which deserves our own very serious censideration. I 
propose to examine a little into the physical causes of the naval success 
of the Americans; but before doing so, permit me to point out a moral 
one, which later in the evening you willulso fiad to lie at the bottom of 
the physical causes. It is this:—John Bull has a prejudice against 
novelty,—Brother Jonathan has a prejudice equally strong in favour 
ofit. We adhere to tradition in trade, manners, customs, professions, 
humours,—Jonathan despises it. I don’t say he is right and we are 
wrong; but this difference becomes very important when a race of 
competition is to be run. These preliminary remarks fiod immediate 
application in the causes which have led to our loss of character on the 
sea. The Americans, constantly on the alert, have carried out and ap- 
plied every new discovery to the advancement of navigation; while 
with the English, naval construction and seamanship is exactly that 
branch of practice in which scieuce has not only been disregarded, but 
is altogether despised and set aside. The American ships show what 
can be done by modern science unflinchingly put in practice; the Eng- 
lish show what can be done in spite of science and in defiance of its 
principles. Toe immediate cause of the defects of English ships, and 
the most glaring instance of the outrage of all true principle in the 
practice of navigation, was to be found for many years in the English 
tonnage law. It was simply an act of parliament for the effectual and 
compulsory construction of bad chips. Uader that law, the present 
fleet of merchant ships and race of ship-builders have chiefly grown 
up: and though at length and only recently abrogated, its in- 
fluence is still left behind and is widely prevalent. This act of par- 
liament compelled the construction of bad ships under heavy pen- 
alties. The old toanege law, according to which ships were built 
and registered and taxed and bought and sold, virtually said to the 
builder and owner,—‘‘ Thou shalt not build a ship of the necessary 
beaia to carry sail; thou shalt not give her the depth and height neces- 
sary to security and seaworthiness; thou shalt not build her of any 
suitable shape for speed, under penalty of 20, 30, and 40 per cent. of 
fine for every ton of freight so carried in such ship.” In short, the 
law offered a premium on a shipthe amount of which was in the propor- 
tion of her being wall. sided, top-heavy, crank, unweatherly, and slow; 
while it inflicted a penalty in the shape of port charges and pilot, 
barbour dues, lights, &c. in proportion to her fitness and reputation as 
a sea-worthy, fast, and wholesome ship. To cheat the law—that is, to 
build a tolerable ship in spite of it—was the highest achievement left 
to an English builder, and formed his continual occupation. The man- 
ner in which the English system was opposed to the good qualities of 
a ship, especially speed, is only to be understood by an analysis of these 
qualities. The two examples selected for illustrition of the qualities 
of sailing vessels were, the yacht d4merica, built without restriction of 
any kind, and the yacht 7itania, built under the restrictions of the 
law of measurement of tonnage, which is still retained in allits deform- 
ity by the English yacht equadron, It was shown how the element of 
** stand. up-ativeness”” is dependent on the beam of the vessel at the 
water line; how the power of carrying sail depends on this element; 
and how this element is prohibited to the utmust by the Yacht Club’s 
law of tonnage. Another element of the vessel, the area of her verti- 
cal longitudinal eection immersed in the water, is by another portion 
of the law compelled to be reduced in an injurious degree It was 
next shown that in the other elements of the form of the two vessels 
they were nearly identical ; and that they were both under water con. 
structed on the wave princip/e in its most perfect form. But for the 
existence, therefore, of these antiquated laws our yacht-builders and 
our ship-builders would ha.e had nothing to fear from competition. 
Happily, the mercantile tonnage law had been altered, and the new 
law was all that could be desired; and in consequence a new race of 
fast ships was rapidly springing up. The old yacht law unhappily re- 
mained. 
It appeared, from the comparison which was instituted between the 
construction of American and English vessels, that the American ship- 
builders have gained over the English chiefly by the ready abandon- 
ment of old systems of routine and the adoption of the true principles 
of science and the most modern discoveries. They have changed their 
fashions of steamers and ships to meet new circumstances as they arose. 
For river steamers they at once abandoned all the known sea-going 
forms, and created an absolutely new fori and general arrangement 
both of ship and machinery. We,on the otber hand, subject to the pre- 
judices of a class, invariably attempted to make a river steamer as 
nearly as possible to resemble a sea-goiog ship propelled by sails. We 
were even for a long time so much ashamed of our paddle wheels, that 
we adopted all sorts of inconvenient forms and inapt artifices to con- 
ceal them, as if it were a high achievement to make a steam-vessel be 
mistaken for a sailing vessel. The fine sharp bows which the wave 
principle has brought tv our knowledge have been adopted in this coun- 
try with the greatest reluctance; and those who adopt them are often 
unwilling to allow that they are wave-bows, and wou!d fain assert that 
‘they always built themeo” were it not that ships’ lines are able to 
speak for themselves. The Americans, however, adopted the wave-bow 
Without reluctance, and avowed it with pleasure the moment they found 
it give them economy and speed. In like manner, the Americans hay- 
ing found the wave-bow or hollow bow good for steamers, were quite 
piss d to believe that it might be equally good for sailing vessels. We, 
ia . > hand, have kept on asserting that though we could not 
bo + cacy for steamers it would never do for vessels that were 
tried i. ag sail. The Americans, on the contrary, immediately 
2 16 on their pilot-boats, and finding it succeed there, avowed at 
nce, in their latest treatise on naval architecture, the complete suc- 
roy ES Naw principle ; not even disclaiming its British origin. To prove 
oad ascha our insensibility to its advantages—-they built the dme- 
es ied out the wave principle to the utmost, and, despising the 
Lah yg Pet antiquated regulations of our clubs, came over and beat 
aes of peg ewes and models which were exhibited showed the water. 
line “imerica to coincide precisely with the theoretical wave 
In one other point the Americans bad shown their im 
ae and their disregard of prejudice. Theory says, and has al- 
ome ‘Sails should sit fat as boards.” We have said,“ T hey 
® cut so as to hang in graceful waves. It has always been so; 
we have always done it.” The A i heli j incipl 
with Riladiy ound ene oe Americans be ieved in principle, and 
letedes " © point nearer to the wind, leaving prejudice and 
que sails far to the leeward. In other points the Americans 
Seat us by the use of scie p ; A ot Ar i 
in their rice; ace. They use all the refinements of science 
eging and tackle; they, it is true, have to employ better ed 
ucated and more intelligent bh . i 
smaller number of band " & wilde cen ee 
ands, beat us in efficiency as weil as in economy. 


P.8. It is to be ho i 
I * hoped that this paper will be extensiveiy real and 
Pondered over, at home. : 


plicit faith in 





Kumpervial Parliament. 


DURATION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY RECESS. 
House of Lords, March 22. 

Lord BROUGHAM laid upon the table a bill, which was read a first 
time, for diminishing the interval between the proclamation of the 
Crown and the assembling of Parliament. The measure would save a 
fortnight in point of time, but it would not be compulsory. At the pre- 
sent time, fifty days must elapse between the issuing of the proclama- 
tion for summoning a new Parliament and the day fixed for its assem- 
bling. This enactment was rendered necessary by the 22nd article of 
the Act of Union with Scotland, and by various circumstances which 
had since ceased to be of any importance. The object of his bill was to 
reduce that period from fifty to thirty days. The noble and learned 
Lord added a few observations on the necessity of resorting to some 
means to prevent a recurrence of the gross system of bribery, at the 
next general election, which had usually distinguished former ones. 

The Earl of DERBY had no objection to the measure proposed by the 
noble and learned Lord. With respect to bribery at elections, the bill 
upon the subject introduced by the late Government would shortly be 
brought under the consideration of the House of Commons.—Adjourned. 


THE RIVER PLATE. 


Tuesday, March 23. 
Lord BEAU MONT asked for information with respect to the present 
state of affairs in the Argentine Confederation, the Banda Oriental, and 
the other countries watered by the River Plate and its tributaries. The 
noble Lord also took occasion to press on the Government the necessity 
of availing themselves of the late fall of Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos 
Ayres, to enter into negotiations for the purpose of opening a path for 
British commerce in Bolivia, Brazil, and other districts of South Ame- 


rica. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY replied, that, as soon as he had heard of 
the expulsion of Rosas, he put himself into communication with the 
Government of the French Republic for the sake of renewing such ne- 
gotiations with the states along the River Plate as would contribute to 
the peace of those states and the commercial interest of both nations.— 
The Earl of Aberdeen expressed his great gratification at the termina- 
tion of the war.—A short conversation on the subject ensued between 
the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Lord Kenyon; in 
the course of which the Earl of Malmesbury promised to furnish Lord 
Beaumont with a copy of the last despatch received by the Government 
relating to the expalsion of Rosas.—The subject then dropped. 


THE EAST INDIA CHARTER. 


Thursday, March 25. 

At the request of Lord Derby, Lord Ellenborough postponed the 
question of which he had given notice respecting the state of our rela- 
tions with Ava.—After a discussion, raised by Lord Ellenborough, as 
to the divided authority exercised over the naval forces in the Indian 
seas by the Governor-General and the commander of the squadron, 

The Earl of DERBY fixed Friday, the 2nd of April, as the day on 
which the discussion on the renewal of the East India Company’s char- 
ter should take place. 


THE MILITIA. 


House of Commons, March 22. 
Mr. WALPOLE said that it was his intention to move on Monday 
next that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and the Secretary at War be empowered to 
bring in a bill for the purpose of amending and consolidating the laws 
relating to the militia. 


CONDUCT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS—EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


On the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply being 
read, Lord J. RUSELL said, that after what had taken place on Friday 
night in the House of Lords, which was somewhat satisfactory, inas- 
much as the Earl of Derby had said his intentions were that the Par- 
liament should be dissolved, with the view to the re assembling of a 
new one before the close of the autumn, he thought it most advisa- 
ble to allow the estimates to pass with as little discussion as possible. 
He would also suggest that another day in the week should be given up 
to Government business, in order to facilitate its speedy transaction. 
The noble Lord deprecated as a great misfortune any change in the pres- 
sent system of combined education in Ireland, and hoped that no pro 
position would be made in the present Parliament to interfere with it. 
Mr. WALPOLE said there was no intention to make any alteration 
in the present system of combined education in Ireland. He bad inti 
mated that some modification might be made, soas to render the system 
more satisfactory to the clergy of the Established Church, but it was 
not intended to touch the subject at all during the present year.—Mr. 
B. OSBORNE thought the answer of the right hon. gentleman, so far 
from being satisfactory, was evasive. They could make no modification of 
the system satisfactory to the clergy of the Established Church, which 
would not go the length of upsetting the whole system of national educa- 


Majesty Government, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
our Cunsul-General in Egypt, relative to the attempted interference of 
the Porte in the internal administraiion of that country. He enlarged 
upun the injurious effects of the pretensions put forward by the Tarkish 
Government, which would deprive the Pacha of the hereditary inde- 
pendence which had been conceded to Mehemet Ali, and reduce his 
successors to dependence upon the Sultan, whose interference he aserib- 
ed to the machinations of discarded servants of the Pacha at Constanti- 


nople. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the motion referred to 
& most important and delicate question of foreign policy ; viz., the re- 
lations, between Turkey and Egypt; and it was quite impossible to 
accede toit. Negotiations were now going on for the adjustment of 
this question with a due regard to the interests of the two countries, 
and generally to the interests of the world. He must oppose the motion, 
therefore, ov the grounds that the transactions were in an imperfect 
state: that negotiations were still going on at Constantinople upon the 
subject, and that the production of the papers would be attended with 
effects most injurious to the public service. 
Lord J. RUSSELL concurred in this objection. We were on the most 
friendly terms with both the Sultan andthe Pacha; but any interference 
on our part could only be received as the counsel of a friend, and he 
thought the publication of the correspondence would tend to obstruct 
the object in view.—After some farther conversation the motion was 
withdrawn. 


DESERTERS FROM MERCHANT SHIPS. 
Mr. HENLEY obtained leave and brought in a bill to enable her 
Majesty to carry into effect the arrangements made with foreign powers 
for the apprehension of seamen who desert from their ships, which was 
read a first time. 


MAYNOOTH. 
Thursday, March 2. 

In reply to Mr. Keogh, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was 
not the intention of the Government to bring in any bill to abolish the 
graut to Maynooth during the present session. In respect to the next 
session, he would only remark that it was generally very unwiee for a 
Government to say what they weuld briog torward in a future Parlia- 
ment, which was not even elected. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Mr. HUVE moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the represen- 
tation by extending the franchise in England and Wales to every man 
of full age, not subject to any legal disability, who shall have been the 
resident occupier of a house, or part of a house, for twelve months, and 
shall have been rated to the poor and registered; also, by enacting 
that votes be taken by ballot, that the duration of Parliaments shall 
not exceed three years, and that the proportion of representatives be 
made more consistent with the amount of population and property. He 
enlarged upon the banefal consequences of influence upon voters, which 
made the vote, not that of the elector, but the person who influenced, 
and cons2quently it was impossible to have a full and fair representa- 
tion of the sentiments of the ple. He gave a brief outline of the 
provisions by which he proposed to secure the objects of his measure, 
and vindicated himself from the imputation cast upon him by Lord 
Derby of being a demagogue, which was defined ‘‘ the leader of a rab- 
ble’—an appellation he threw back upon the noble Lord with es 
He was only desirous of doing what every wise man should wish to do, 
namely, remove in time of tranquillity motives to discontent amongst 
the masses of the people. He considered that the franchise was the 
right of every free-born Englishman; but he drew the line safely ; 
whereas under the existing system, one-fortieth of the whole male pop- 
ulation regulated the law, and the representation was not only imper- 
fect, but unequal and inconsistent. 

Sir J. WALMSLEY seconded the motion, believing, he said that the 
success of the measure, which was one of justice, was only a question 
of time. He reviewed the bill of the late Government, pointing out its 
alleged defects, and characterized the Reform Act as one of the most 
aristocratical measures ever offered to the nation, the extension of the 
suffrage it gave to large towns being neutralized by the influence given 
to small boroughs. The conseauences of this system were a subservi- 
ency on the part of that House to the Peers, the Church, and the Gov- 
ernment, an unequal and oppressive mode of raising the revenue, and 
a deterioration of the morals of the people. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND condemned the introduction of such motions at 
such a time, and complained of the absence of a principle in all reform 
bills. He admitted that the right of exercising the elective franchise 
was co-extensive with direct service to the State; but this, like all po- 
litical questions, had two sides. By increasing the constituency, simi- 
lars were not added to similars. If property was not made the basis of 
the franchise, equality of power would lead to equality of goods; pro- 
perty and power must, therefore, be combined together. If there was 
to be a reform in Parliament, he should like tosee areform in the 
House of Lords, by imparting more strength to that branch of the Leg- 
islature, the power of the Commons having unduly increased. 





tionin Ireland. He agreed with Lord John Russell, that it would be 
the best course to get on with the public business as fast as possible. 


RIFLE CLUBS; TUE SiAIPPING INTEREST. 


Sir DE LACY EVANS moved the following resolution in the way of 
amendment on the motion for going into committee of supply :—** That, 
in the opinion of this House, it is inconsistent on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to propose an augmentation, however small, of the armed and 
paid forces of the country, while they at the very same time refuse, 
and in effect discountenance and discourage, the highly laudable, pa- 


the kingdom, having for their «bject the formation of rifle companies 
and regiments for the national defence.” —Mr. HU ME said he was glad 
to hear the declaration of Lord John Russell; and so strongly was he 
impressed with the wisdum of the course he was about to adopt, that 
he (Mr. Hume), for the first time in his life, would offer no opposition 
to the estimate —Mr. Fox Maule objected to trusting to volunteer corps, 
rather than to the regular militia, for the defence of the country. 
Atter some observations in which Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Bright, and 


the Government to alter the policy of the country with respect to the 
shipping and commercial interests ?—Mr. HERRILES said the mannerin 
which that policy had been carried out by the late Government renider- 
ed it impossible to attempt its reversal by restoring the Navigation 
Laws.—Mr. LABOUCHERE said he looked upon the right hon. gentie- 
ma’s speech to his constituents as the funeral oration over the Navigation 
Laws, and contended that the shipping interests had profited largely by 
their repeal.—Mr. G. F. YOUNG contended that their repeal had been 
disastrous to the ship building interests of the country, and more par- 
ticularly so to those of the port of London. 


Mr Hume’s pacific intentions towurds the Government; and added, 
that, as soon as the necessary measures for the good government of the 
country should be passed, a dissolution of Parliament should take place 


to discourage the formation of volunteer rifle corps; but, in the present 


the House should be taken upon the Militia Bill to be introduced by 
Government before lending any sanction to those corps.—Sir De Lacy 
Evans withdrew his amendment. 


CHANCERY REFORM. 


On the motion for the House resolving itself into a committee on the 
Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill. Mr. P. Wood complained that it had 
been stated that the present Government had found no trace of a Chan- 
cery Reform Bill in the public offices on their accession to the adminis- 
tration of affairs. The fact was, that active steps had been taken to 
remodel the Court of Chancery, though there was not sufficient time to 
throw the intended reformation into the shape of a bill.—Mr J. Stuart 
said that all that had fallen from the hon. and learned gentleman prov- 
ed the correctness of the statement, that no measures of the kind was 
prepared, notwithstanding the paragraph in her Majesty’s Speech im- 
plying tbat such a measure had actually been prepared.—-Mr. F. Maule 
said the paragraph in her Majesty's Speech only went the length of 
saying that she had directed a bill to be prepared on the eubdject, and 
there was ample evidence that steps had been taken with a view to car- 
ry out the object thus indicated.—Mr. Henley said noone doubted the 
sincerity of the late government in their professions of Chancery reform; 
but still it was a fact that delays had intervened, and that nothing 
effectual had been done —The bill then p.ssed through committee. 


EGYPTIAN AND TURKISH GOVERNMENTS. 
Tuesday, March 23. 





Mr. ANDERSON moved for copies of all correspondence between her 


triotic, and chivalrous offers of gratituous service from various parts of 


Sir J. Tyrrell took part —Mr. RICARDO asked hy was the intention of 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said he was glad to hear of 


Mr. WALPOLE said his object with respect to the riile corps was not 


state of the law, he thought it would be advisable that the opinion of 


Sir W. P. WOOD, after an analysis of the Monarchical and the Dem- 
ocratical principles—the former of which he termed the principle of 
fear, the latter of confidence—contended that the declaration of Lord 
Derby, that the principles of his Administration were opposed to the 
bill of the late Ministers and to the proceedings of demagogues, showed 
that he was for setting up th» monarchical and depressing the demo- 
cratical principle, which was the only safe basis of Government. Ex- 
tension and development were vital attributes of our Constitution; and 
why, he asked, should that portion of the population which was becom- 
ing more and more enlightened be kept out of its pale? He did not 
recognize the doctrine of abstract right, but he contended that the trae 
general rule was to confide in and trust the people within proper limit- 
ations. With respect to the motion, it was most valuable as a topic 
for discussion ; but that the bill should pass wes out of the question. 
Reform, he was sure, must be had; but he did not see the necessity of 
binding members to any specific plan, and he should take no part in fa- 
vour of this measure. 

Mr. NAPIER, in replying to Sir W. Wood, urged the difficulties with 
which this question was surrounded. The enlargement of the consti- 
tuency ought to be and would be in proportion to the progress of in- 
dustry in the population ; whereas by lowering the franchise, without 
exalting the moral character of the electors, a discordant element would 
be introdneed into the representative system 

Mr. ROEBUCK observed that the conclusion of Sir W. Wood warred 
with his premises. He adopted all his reasons in favour of a motion, 
which his learned friend, nevertheless, refused tu support. He entire- 
ly agreed with him as to the doctrine of an abstract right to be repre- 
sented—a phrase he did not understand, but he understood this--that 
if the instructed and moral classes in this country were not represented 
we could not have good government. There was great talk of the 
dangers of democracy, as if democracy were synonymous with Com- 
munism. The classes comprehended in the motion would be the first to 
oppose abything like communist doctrines. Throughout the educated 
classes (including artizans), who occupied houses, there was & sense of 
injustice on account of the stigma affixed to them by their exclusion 
from the franchise. He subscribed to theseveral propositions contain- 
ed in the motion as a whole, though he should not be prepared to con- 
sent to divide the country into districts according to numbers and 
weulth. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER observed, that most of the 
preceding speeches had been directed, not to the motion, but to a cer- 
tain evanescent proposition which he had intended, out of delicaey, not 
to havealluded to. Sir W. Wood's speech, evidently prepared to su 
port a Ministerial proposition, concluded with a declaration that he 
would not vote for a measure he had supported for three years, It had 
been asserted that the proportions of representatives in that House had 
been arranged in favour of tbe territorial interest, and that the town 
populations were not fairly represented. This assertion he denied. 
North Cheshire, for example, with two towns, Macclesfield and Stock- 
port, had @ population of 2/9,000; that of the two towns was 92,000; 
which gave a rural population of 156,000; the two towns returned four 
members, the rural districts only two. The cases of South Cheshire, 
South Derbyshire, North Durham, and West Kent were similar; yet in 
| all the lamentations over the injustice done to the town constituencies 
| and the preponderance of the territorial interest, no allusion was made 
| to these striking facts. In North Lancashire, with a population of 

450,090, there were four towns with only 143,000; yet while these four 
towns returned seven members, the rurai districts, with a population 
of 316,000, returned ouly two members. South Lancashire, the East 
| and West Ridings of Yorkshire, showed similar results. If it were said 
| that these were colourable cases and selected instances, he had a paper 

which showed that in all the boroughs of England there was a popula- 
tion of 35 000 for every member of Parliamect, and in the rest of Bog- 
| land 36,000; so that, according to this comprehensive view of the ques- 
tion, ia the distribution of representatives between the land and the 
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(owns there was a difference of only 1,000. He had consequently arri 

ved at a different conclusionfrom Mr. Hume, whose data were erroneous 
and misled the country. jWith respect to the ballot, Mr. Disraeli 
read an extract from aa es of the Governor of New York to the 
Legislature, which stated that * the alarming increase of bribery de- 
mands your serious attention,” and accounts of stabbings in the polling 
room, riots at elections, and destructions of the ballotbox in the United 
States—the example, he remarked, to which the advocates of the bal 


. lot in this country were so fond of appealing. Corruption at elections, 


he added, could not be stopped by law; it must be done by elevating | 
the tone of the community. The propositions in the motion, he 
contended, would not bear investigation ; the statistical errors were 
more flagrant than the political blunders; and the House could not ap- 
prove a policy founded upon such erroneous and imperfect data. In 
conclusion, he repudiated the charge of being opposed to all reform ; 
the Government were, indeed, opposed to crude and unnecessay pro- 
jeots and to tampering with the depository of political power ; and until 
a change was called for by clear necessity, and calculated to give gene- 
ral and permanent satisfaction, they would stand by the settlement 
of 1832 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said a few words in favour of the ballot.—Mr. 
OSBORNE, though he could have wished that the motion had been put 
ina better form, should vote for it, as he had done before. 

Lord J. RUSSELL did not think it necessary to go at any length 
into the several propositions. The simple question was, whether the 
adoption of a bill founded on these propositions would conduce to the 

vernment of the country; and he was most clearly of opinion 
that it would not. He believed that if we had such a different distri- 
bution of the representation as would nearly disfranchise many bo- 
roughs ; if householders and lodgers were placed by fraud and collusion 
upon the register; if we had the vote by ballot, and if the representa- 
tives they elected were to be assembled for three years (which might 
practically be only two), a House of Commons would not be obtained 
that would, either with regard to the Executive and the other parts of 
the constitation, or with regard to calm and deliberate legislation, be 
80 efficient a body as the present. This was a sufficient reason for vo- 
ting against the motion, which contained elements which he thought 
dangerous to the constitution. With respect to the ballot, he did not 
deny the present popularity of that proposition ; but he thought that 
many of those who had adopted it had not considered all its consequen- 
ces. It appeared to him that the qualification for the right of voting 
fixed by the Reform Act was too high to the middle classes. He believed 
that there were numerous artizans who were entitled to possess the 
franchise, and that if it were left for several years as it existed a feel 
ing of dissatisfaction would grow up among thoseclasses. Mr. Disrseli, 
im respect to the policy of the present Government upon this question, 
had said they did not intend to alter the act of 1832 without a clear 
necessity. That might not mean a necessity in the opinion of sober 
and dispassionate men, but a necessity resulting from discontent and 
dissatisfaction, as in the case of re'ief granted to Catholics. He hoped, 
however, that the Government would be willing to extend the suffrage 
so as to admit a greater number of the working class, and thereby make 
the institutions of the country to which the people were attached more 
perfect. 

Mr. WALPOLE said his only object in rising was to correct a mis- 
apprehension of Lord J. Russell, and that it might not go out to the 
couutry that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had used the expression 
** clear necessity” as synonymous with ‘clear discontent,” wheras he 
had coupled the expression with the words ‘‘ permanent and general 
satisfaction to the country.” He (Mr. Walpole) had understood Mr. 
Disraeli to say that the Reform Act was intended to be a permanent 
adjustment of a great question; but he did not mean to exclude from 
his observation the possibility of extending the franchise. Before, how- 
ever, any essential change was made in the meaeure of 1832, two things 
were always incumbent upon those who proposed it ; first, to show that 
a change was practically necessary ; secondly, that the change would 
be practically satisfactory. As the motion had been completely 
answered, he thought it was not incumbent upon him to give an opinion 
as to any specific measure upon this subject. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by Mr. W. WILLIAMS to ad- 
journ the debate ; and, the House having divided, the motion was ne~ 


gatived by 244 to 89 — 
CLERGY RESERVES. 


Mr. GREY wished to ask the Secretary for the Colonies, whether it 
was the intention, of her Majesty’s Government to introduce a Bill into 
Parliament with a view to carry into effect the assurances given 
by the late Secretary of State, in his despatches to Lord Elgm of 
the 27th January and 11th July 1851, with reference to the disposal of 
the clergy reserves in Canada? 

Sir J. PAKINGTON said that the only answer he could give, was, 
that the subject to which the question referred was now under the con- 
sideration of Ministers. (Hear, hear.) 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS. 
Friday, March 26. 

Upon the motion for the second reading of the Apprehension of De- 
serters from Foreign Ships Bill, Mr. ANSTEY warmly opposed the 
bill, which he said would deliver up to the tender mercies of Russian 
and Austrian despots those unfortunate seamen who had escaped from 
their tyrannical service and thrown themselves upon British hospital- 
ity. He moved as an amendment that the bill be read again this day 
three months.—Lord D. STUART supported the amendment, consider- 
ing that the bill would give facilities for the perpetration of great in- 
justice, and would make that House and the Government of this coun- 
uy tools of foreign despotism.—Mr. STANLEY defended the principle 
of the bill, observing that the Government could not demand from fo- 
reign governments deserters from British ships, unless they were pre- 
agg to act upon the same principle.—After a few observations from 

r. Hume, Col. Thompson, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Palmerston, Lord J. 
Russell, and others, the amendment was withdrawn, and the bill read 
a second time. 


THE SEARCH IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Capt. Beatson, who was reported by the preceding European mail to 
have sailed in his little craft on his perilous voyage, had not, it now 
appears, broken ground on the 22nd ult., for on the evening of that day 
we find him at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, detailing 
the particulars of his plans. Sir Roderick Murchison was in the Chair, 
and there were present several men of eminence, and some of the Arctic 
voyagers. One of the journals before us says, 


Captain Beatson having given a general description of his steamer, the 
Isabel, 250 tons, in which the search will be performed, the precautions 
used to enable the vessel to resist the pipers’ of the ice, the number 
of boats, among which is a life-boat, and the general equipments, which 
are most complete, proceeded to detail the general features of his pro- 
posed on on. He said that his crew would consist of twelve per- 
sons, and they should be provided with ee for five years, giving 
each person one pound of meat without bone, and one pound and a half 
of bread, and other stores in proportion, which could, if necessary, be 
made to last for seven years, or even more. They were armed with car- 
ronades, and through the generosity of the Master-General and the 

of Ordnance they were abundantly supplied with powder, shot, 
wockets, and blue lights. The course he proposed to take was to pro- 
ceed from England at once to the Straits of Magellan, through which 
he would pass into the Pacific and direct to Callao, where it was pro- 
posed to fill up with coals, and after refreshing the crew proceed direct 
to Behring’s Straits, unless he should ficd it possible to get a further 
supply of coals at the Sandwich Islands. When he arrived at the ice, 
he should, of course, be guided by circumstances. His wish, however, 
was to push to the north and west along the Asiatic shore, to clear the 
shoals on which the heavy ice may have grounded to the north of the 
Straits—to get to the north as far as possible this year—perhaps off the 
land seen by Captain Kellett. As soon as possible after the Seething 
up of the winter he said he should explore to the east and north-east 
with sledges, by which his future operations must be guided ; but if he 
could not this year get 80 far, he would winter as far to the north-west 
as possible on the Asiatic shore, and explore that coast to the north- 
west, Pes che to starting, in the spring. Upon every accessible cape 
or hill he should embrace every opportunity of erecting a cairn or 
cross, and deposit a notice of his intentions, in a bottle or canister, at 
20 feet magnetic north from the pole or cairn; and as they would take 
out an alphabet made of iron, every opportunity would be taken to burn 
the ship’s name, with date and position, upon such drift wood as could 
be spared, and thrown overboard. It was his intention to use every 
endeavour to get to the eastward; but, failing in that, by the situation 
of the land or condition of the ice, then he should make to the north, in 
the belief that if Sir John Franklin had arrived in or about the 150th 


meridian, and had been there arrested by land, he would probably try 
to make to the west in a higher latitude. That course he hoped to be 
able to follow year by year till he had sufficiently explored that part 
of the world which those competent to judge believed him to have 
reached. He humbly prayed that Almighty God would give him strength 
to perform the task which he had so much at heart; and if he was so 
unfortunate as not to meet with any traces of them, he should be en- 
abled at least to return to his country with satisfactory proofs of their 
not having reached that part, and the happy consciousness of having 
done his daty. 

Captain Beatson resumed his seat amidst loud and continued cheer- 
ing. 
Lieutenant Pim, as one deeply interested in the success of the expe- 
dition, wished to call the attention of Captain Beatson to the abundant 
supply of vegetable life in the Arctic regions, where he would find 
eight different kinds of plants, one of which closely resembled potatoes, 
and would be found very useful in the prevention of scurvy. 

Some discussion followed, in which Sir Thomas Phillips, Dr. Trueman 
and other members took part, a very strong opinion being generally ex- 
pressed with regard tothe present safety and ultimate discovery of 
Franklin and his companions. Adverting toa statement which had 
been published, that Dr. Rae, of the Hudson's Bay Company, had pick- 
ed up a portion of a flag-staff with the Admiralty mark upon it, the in- 
ference being drawn that it was from the wreck of one of Franklin's 
ships, the President expressed a decided opinion, founded on the last 
intelligence heard of the expedition, that this conclusion was wholly er- 
roneous, @n opinion in which he was supported by the best geographers. 
The information from Dr. Rae, to which allusion is here made, was 
contained in the subjoined letter, published in the London papers pre- 
viously to that gentleman’s arrival in England. It was dated at De- 
troit, on the 28th of February. 


Sir.—I beg to acquaint you that I arrived here to-day, and that my 
search for Sir John Franklin has been fruitless. ; 
The farthest point reached during the summer's voyage on the Arctic 
Sea was latitude 70° 30 N., longitude 101° W., on Victoria Land, about 
80 miles west of the magnetic pole. Here we were arrested by ice for 
nearly a fortnight; and despairing of being able to push on farther, we 
commerced our return on Aug. 19. On our way to the Coppermine 
River, two pieces of wood—the one oak, and the other pine-—were 
picked up. The former appeared to be a stanchion, in the upper end 
of which there had been a hole, through which a chain had evidently 
passed. The wood on one side of the hole had been torn away, as if by 
pressure against the chain. The piece of pine looked like the butt end 
of a small flag-staff, and had certainly belonged to one of her Britannic 
Majesty’s ships, as there was a piece of line and two copper tacks at- 
tached to it, all of which bore the Government mark. The thread in the 
line is red. The line, tacks, and portions of the wood are preserved, 
and shall be delivered to the Admiralty on my reaching Fngland. — 
We had a quick but rough passage of eleven days to the Coppermine, 
left one of the boats and a quantity of pemican at the Bloody Fall, as- 
cended the stream with the other boat, transported it from the Kendall 
River, to Bear Lake in six days, and took it on as far as Athabasca 
Lake and two days’s journey up Athabasca River, when we were stop- 
ped by ice, and obliged to return to Fort Chipewyon on foot.—On the 
17th of November (after a detention of three weeks), the ice having 
become sufficiently strong for travelling, I started in company with 
eight persons for Red River Colony, and arrived there on the 10th of 
January, having walked all the distance in snow shoes in forty four 
days, exclusive of detensions at the trading posts.—Having several 
arrangements to make, I did not leave Red River until the 31st of Jan- 
uary, and in ten days afterwards arrived at Crow Island, being thequick- 
est journey ever made to that place from the colony. There being 
little snow farther south, my men and dogs were sent back from Crow 
Island, whilst I came on hither by stage and railroad. 

I shall leave New York for England by the steamer of the 10th of 
March, and expect to be in London on or about the 22d, when I shall 
have the honour of handing you a more detailed report of last summer’s 
operations, and also a rough chart of the new coast examined, about 

miles in all, including the shores traced on the over-ice spring 
journey.—I am happy to say, that, with two exceptions, the conduct of 
the party under my command was excellent. 
I have the honour to be, Xc., 
Joun Rae, U.F., commanding A. 8. Expedition. 


A. Barclay, Esq., Hudson’s Bay House, London. 

We much regret having missed Dr. Rae, when he favoured us with a 
call, on his passage through this city. By the 4frica, we hear from 
London that he himself has no definite opinion as to the relics which he 


found on the coast of Victoria Land. Other persons, and the best in- 


formed, suppose them to be fragments from the break-up of Parry’s 
ship, the Fury, wrecked many years ago in Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
That she did break-up and drift away, was subsequently ascertained 
by Sir John Ross, who visited the spot. 

Ere we close these notices of a subject whose interest goes on in- 
creasing, and must increase, until public doubts and anxieties be in 
some measure relieved, we must make room for the following extract 
from the 7'imes of the 26th ult. 

Tue GRINNELL TesTIMONIAL.—The following characteristic letter 
from Mr. Grinnell, declining to receive the proposed national token of 
gratitude, has been received by the committee, in consequence of which 
we understand that it is in contemplation to return to the subscribers 
the money received for the purpose :— 

“ New York, Feb. 24. 

“ Gentleman,—The report being confirmed by the last arrival from England of 
your generous intention to present me with a memorial of British gratitude for my 
efforts for the relief of Sir John Franklin, I beg to transmit by the first steamer 
my grateful sense of the feelings which have dictated the movement, and to re- 
quest most earnestly that you will dedicate to the recovery of the missing naviga- 
tors any sums you may have collected for the purpose. I claim no merit for my 
expedition; the cause of Sir John Franklin is the cause of universal humanity, 
and my country would have reaped as much advantage as yours had he succeeded 
in opening the icy gates of the Arctic regions. I only regret that the aid was so 
ineffectual, and am earnest in hopes thatthe coming season will witness more 

owerful efforts to assist in the recovery of the brave men who have perilled life 
Se the advancement of knowledge, to benefit not England alone, but the whole 
world. Gratefully appreciating he honourable motives, I beg to decline re- 
ceiving a testimonial for an act which was simply a duty, especiatly urgent upon 
the citizens of this maritime commonwealth. 

“ With sentiments of great respect, I am, Gentlemen, your friend, 
“HENRY GRINNELL. 

‘To Sir John Ross, Sir W. E. Parry, Capt. W. Penny, and others.” 

We add no comments of our own, because we know Mr. Grinnell’s 
unaffected dislike to compliments; and because, as the Times truly 


calls it, his letter is ‘‘ characteristic.” 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Late London papers contain the report of the Commissioners appoint- 
ed to enquire into the various suggestions made for the future occupa- 
tion or abandonment of the above-named wondorus structure. The 
heads of the report were published in the .4/bion, a fortnight since, and 
need not now be repeated. The conclusion, in which nothing is concluded, 
appears to have been eminently unsatisfactory to the public ; and both 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Sir C. Fox have protested through the press 
against the evidence of the former having been garbled, and against 
the partial manner in which the Commissioners have discharged their 
duty. Without directly recommending that the building should be 
polled down, which would have been an honest course, they have con- 
trived to throw cold water upon all the plans for its appropriation which 
have been laid before them. We cannot but suspect, although we do so 
reluctantly, that Court influence has been brought to bear in this mat- 
ter ; and there is a hint to that effect conveyed in the following extract 
from the Times of the 24th ult.--Messrs. Fox, Henderson & Co., desir- 
ous that this monument of their skill should not be removed, had com- 
menced a little quiet agitation of the popular mind, by throwing it open 
gratuitously as a promenade, for a limited period. 

The public were on Monday, for the first time, admitted without 
charge into the interior of this immense building, and its popularity 
and the interest taken in its preservation were well illustrated by the 
numbers of people who availed themselves of the privilege thus afford- 








ed by the contractors. During the day there were not less than 30,000 


i bel d lass f pang ae 
visitors. They belonged to every class from the rage downw 

and all Teo | greatly sates | with the ipendaee of the ~~ Ng 
Many had never been there before, and their companions might be 
heard eagerly explaining to them where the more prominent objects of 
the Exhibition stood. The site of the crystal fountain and of the other 
chief trophies of the nave and transept were all thus carefully indiea- 
ted. Many seated themselves on benches and quietly contemplated 
the vast yet regular proportions of the interior, which, cleared of al} 
obstructions to the view, and seen in their unadorned simplicity, have 
certainly a very wonderful effect. The galleries and the whole area 
of the edifice from end to end were thoroughly explored, and the troops 
of children and young people playing about suggested how easily and 
Well so vast a covered space might be adapted for purposes of inno- 
cent recreation, Willis’s grand organ and the immense mirrors of the 
Thames Plate Glass Company are now the sole remaining vestiges of the 
Exhibition. The retention of the organ is likely to prove a considera- 
ble advantage. On Saturday last it was played by Mr. Best, and the 
performance drew together not less than 4,000 people, and induced a 
sale of 1,200 catalogues. Now that the interior is empty music igs 
heard with much greater effeet than formerly, and the performance 
will be repeated on Wednesdays and Saturdays antil further notice.—- 
The public ought not to lose the opportunity now afforded them of vigs- 
iting the Palace free of charge, and judging for themselves how far 
they are interested in its retention. In a few weeks hence, unless they 
bestir themselves, it will disappear almost as suddenly as it arose, to 
be remembered only as a splendid vision—the phantasmagoria of hu- 
man industry in 1851. The Society of Arts, from the Council of which 
the idea of the Great Exhibition first issued, recently manifested some 
desire to take an active part in saving the Palace from the destruction 
which threatens it, but from some unexplained cause his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, as President, refused to sanction the movement : 
and from all that we hear the consequence is likely to be, that after 
allowing a structure which has eost 160,000/. to be wantonly pulled 
down, a portion, if not all the surplus funds ip the hands of the Royal 
Commission will eventually, as the easiest solution of a difficulty, be 
quietly invested in bricks and mortar. The contractors have, within 
the last few days, had two applications from Paris for the purchase of 
the building and its removal tou the Champ de Mars. One of these is 
believed to be made on behalf of the French Government, and unless 
some decisive manifestation of public opinion is made for its retention 
among ourselves, it is not improbable that our more discriminating and 
tasteful neighbours may in the year 1854 be holding a Grand Exhibi- 
tion of International Industry in the glass case, improved and enlarged, 
which enshrined ours. 


The subject was to have been brought before the House of Commons, 
on the 24th. ult, ; but we see no mention of it in the Parliamentary 
records. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Everybody in the world knows—that is to say, as soon as the publi- 
cation of this number of Punch shall be complete, every civilized be- 
ing will know—that among Sir Charles Barry’s exquisitely thoughtfal 
arrangements in the New House of Commons, the “ Ladies’ Gallery ” is 
placed close behind that of the Reporters. It seems hardly necessary 
to add that the spécia/ité of one class of auditors slightly clashes with 
that of theother. We regret to learn, that during recent debates, a 
series of earnest messages have been sent up-stairs to Mr. Ellis, the 
Curator of the Ladies’ department; messages which may be divided 
into two heads :— 

From the Single Reporters.—“ Would you intimate to the ladies, that 
if they would kindly preserve silence while the Minister is speaking, 
we ” 

From the Married Reporters.—** Do tell those women to hold their 
tongues. How do they think one can take a sentence of Disraeli, while 
they make such an abominable clatter that ”"—— 

But, need we add, that no lady of proper spirit ever vouchsafed no- 
tice of impertinent requests. An occasional ‘Good gracious! what 
next, I wonder ?” with an indignant giggle, by way of note of non-ad- 
miration at the end, broke through the gilded grating (which, Orien- 
tal-wise, screens the Parliamentary Hareem), announcing that poor 
Mr, Ellis had humbly thrown in his second-hand suggestion at the 
door behind; but not one whit the less fast and furious did the lady- 
voices descend, mingling with the blast of hot and cold air poured dowg 
by Dr. Reid, * that air-Pump of the nation.” 

In despair, the Reporters have thrown themselves upon Mr. Punch: 
One of them, by way of evidence of his affliction, has enclosed to that 
universal philanthropist the following extract from his note-book. The 
unfortunate a was making desperate efforts to report a 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but the concurrent exer- 
tions of the sweet little cherubs who sat up aloft, appear to have caused 
him to introduce a variety of allusions, of which the best that can be 
said is, that they are about as irrelevant as a good many of the topics 
usually introduced by the Honourable and Semitic Member himself. 
Here is a specimen. 

‘Mr. Disraeli (continued.) And, Sir, when I am officially apprised 
that the noble Lord, then virtually the first of Her Majesty’s Servants, 
was dismissed because, oh, my dear soul, we found in her box all sorts 
of things—my chdtelaine, Edward’s studs, aud several of Mamme’s silk 
stockings—and when I also learn from the London Gazette, that unim- 
peachable oracle, that the Order of the Garter, which, Sir, if my his- 
torical reminiscences are not utterly unazvailing, is a perfect duck of a 
blue ribbon, and only to be got at one place—Buckingham House, dear, 
I think they call it—what supposition remains to me, save the isolated 
conviction that here, here upon the very threshold, that Servant refu- 
sed to beat the door-mats and scour the steps; a pretty thing indeed! 
I suppoeed she fancied I ought to doit for her. Then, Sir, if I revert 
to the pretext on which this motion has been founded, can anything be 
more flimsy, or more certain to go to pieces the first time it gets into 
the washing-tub, to say nothing of the colours of the skirt all running. 
It may be characteristic enough of the blustering Free-traders from 
Manchester to join the noble Lord in the lobby; but what sort <f a 
party was that! Not cornet-d-piston ; nothing but the poor governess 
at the piano, and a stand-up supper without champagne, all as shabby 
as the woman always is We, Sir, cam appreciate these new-fangled 
bonds of Parliamentary compression ; we are well aware that the adi- 

pose representative of anarchy is so stout you would hardly know her, 
in spite of her lacing so tightly, that ‘‘ the air we breathe, the Palla- 
dium of Freedom,” is endangered by a Protectionist majority. Well, 
Sir, a noble and learned lord in another place; law, no, the queerest 
old Brougham you ever saw; and one never knows where she’s going. 
Did that noble and learned Lord respond to the overtures thus ten- 
dered; is he handsome? no, certainly not, but agood match for any- 
body ; but I don’t believe they will catch him for either of the girls.— 
However, Sir, I have undertaken to be short, and frank,—no, my love, 
Frank promises to be tall, and more like his Papa than me, and, opin- 
ionated and idiosyncratic as is my antagonist’s organisation—he has 
got into words of five syllables, and likes his book pretty well for bis 
age; but I don’t worry him with it, as his experimentalising upon the 
Exchequer must be temporarily unproductive, and I cannot accede to 
his request for an advance, unless he can demonstrate to me how I can 
otherwise remunerate the national resources. He has become so dread- 
fully mean, my dear, that he would not give me a cheque to buy new 
dresses for the children, for their party, unless I agreed to make some 
reduction in the housekeeping, which, I declare, can’t, and won't, 
which is more. Conscientiously, therefore, if regretfully, Sir, I must 
conclude by resisting this motion (cheers.)—O, he’s left off, dear! I 
wonder who he was. I declared I didn’t listen to a word he was saying. 
Who’s the next A What aGuy! Did you ever? Come, dears, let’s 
go; we shall be in time for the scene from Vorma. It’s stupid work 
here.” 


Mr. Punch will only add, at present, that it is his early intention to 
place himself in the Ladies’ Gallery. He will then * report progress.” 
but has some notion that he shall not have occasion “to ask leave to sit 
there again.” —Punch. 


Save or AvToGRAPHS.—An interesting sale of Autographs has re- 
cently taken place in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. The prin- 
cipal purchasers are eminent dealers in butter, trunks, and crockery ; 
and the competition was very spirited. One of them was kind enough 
to jot down a few of the prices upon the head of a cask, which served 
him for a seat during the sale, and which, under the new postal regu- 
lations in favour of literature, we have returned to him by post. We 
subjoin a selection. 

A letter of Mr. John Smith, without date, but addressed to Mr. 
Thomas Brown, saying that he was going to call on Mr. William Jones 
(possibly Sir William, when young), 0/. Os. 4d. A letter from the les- 





see (anonymous) of Vauxhall, ia 1802, informing Mr. Robinson, 2 
Lambeth, that he was on the free list, 0/. Os. jd. A printed letter from 








1852. 
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the Postmaster-General (1824), acknowledging Mr. Bed mye com 
laint that he had lost eleven money-letters, and promising that inquiry 
Fvould be made. A.M.S. note on the back, in Mr. W.’s hand—* All [ 
ever heard of it.” This fetched a penny. A forged order on the Co~ 
burg Pit (1829), which had been refused, with memorandum on the 
pack that *‘ this might have been a joke of Theodore Hook’s, as that 
eminent wag was living at the time,” brought three-halfpence. The 
cover of an Eton Latin Grammar, with *“‘ P.A J.” written inside, and 
which was therefore conjectured to have been George Canning’s (as he 
was at Eton), and to refer to the ‘ Poetry of the Anti Jacobin,” was 
bought in. The (supposed) original MS. of the celebrated epitaph, 
«« Afflictions sore long time [ bore,” &c., in a strong hand, and * D 38.” 
below it (perhaps Dean Swift), fetched one halfpenny. A copy-book, 
one cover torn off, with ‘“ Bounty Commands Esteem,” in the first page, 
rest blank, brought twopence. A frank, written by Baron Nathan, 
under the impression that he was a Peer of the Realm, sixpence, un- 
derstood to have been bought by the Rosherville Egg Club. Author’s 
manuscript copy of a letter of nineteen pages, addressed by Mr. 
John Tomkins to the Times newspaper, complaining that he had been 
insulted by the Beadle of the Burlington Arcade (the letter does not 
appear to have been inserted by that journal), thick paper, twopence. 
Anote from Miss L. Levation, danseuse at the Opera, to her washer- 
woman, promising an instalment on Saturday, and requesting “ tites, 
imm-jately,” one penny. A coloured portrait of Mr. N. T. Hicks, as 
the Brigand of the Gorge, with an autograph note in a female hand, 
«« Not arf ensum enough forim,” twopence. A letter from the Clerk of 
the Works at the building of Hoxton Poorhouse, dismissing an Irish 
hodman for insubordination under the influence of beer, a penny-far- 
thing. An Album, containing cuttings from potas Sane, views of 
seats in the country, charades and recipes for colds, blackleading stoves 
and pickles, was bid hard for, and finally knecked down to the lady 
of an hotel- keeper, for ae. A good many blue books ; some 
olitical pamphlets; the original MS. of the Court Guide for 1783 (de- 
ective in the B’s and P’s); the original MS. of the Dying Gladiator, 
a Tragedy, by a syncretic Author ; the French Constitution, and : 





8 
Magazine (from the commencement), were disposed of at threepence 

er lb. Weregret that the British Museum was unrepresented at this 
sale, but it is just what might be expected.--Punch. 





A Femace Suip Caprain.—Amongst the fleet lately wind bound in 
Lamlash, not the least, but perhaps the greatest wonder was the good 
old brig Cleotus, of Saltcoats, which for more than twenty years has 
been commanded by an heroic and exceedingly clever young lady, Miss 
Betsy Miller, daughter of the late Mr. W. Miller, shipowner and wood 
merchant of that town. He was concerned with several vessels, both 
in the American and coasting trade. Miss Betsy, before she went to 
sea, acted as ‘‘ ship’s husband” to her father, and seeing how the cap- 
tains in many cases behaved, her romantic and adventurous spirit im - 
pelled her to go to sea herself. Her father gratified her caprice, and 
gave her the command of the Cleotus, which she holds to the present 
day, and she has weathered the storms of the deep when many comman- 
ders of the other sex have been driven to pieces on the rocks. The 
Cleotus is well known in the ports of Belfast, Dublin, Cork, &c.— Glas- 
gow Post. 

Tue LarGest PLANK IN ExISTENCE.—The barque Emigrant, Cap- 
tain Kemp, which left this port on Friday with Government spars for 
Portsmouth, has on board what is supposed to be the largest piece of 

lank inthe world. Itis cut from a blue gum tree in Van Dieman’s 

and, it is 148 feet long, 22 inches broad, and 6 inches thick, and was 
intended for the Great Exhibition, but no vessel offered capable of con- 
veying it in time for the opening. It is placed on the poop and top 
gallant forecastle of the Emigrant, and tails out 14 feet over her stern. 
Some of the spars from New Zealand are 90 feet long by 36 inches girt. 
Captain Kemp has also several specimens of natural history, including 
a very rare bird, called the ‘* Parson Bird,” which is about the size of 
an English starling, but has a long beak. It derives its name from its 
plumage, which is ofa perfect jet black, excepting two white feathers 
under the neck.—Plymouth letter, 18th ult. 








Tue Presumptvous Priest.—We have elsewhere noticed the mat- 
ter, which is here given in detail. 


Mr. Sheriff Swift, at the Queen’s levee, held on Thursday the 26th 
of February last, caused to be presented to her Majesty a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, as his chaplain, under the style and title of “ the Very 
Reverend Monsignore Searle;” and this Papal dignitary paraded him- 
self at Court in coloured silks, fantastic stovkings, and all the gaudi- 
ness of ultramontane millinery. The adoption of the style of ‘* Mon- 
signore” was in direct violation of the well-known regulations of this 
country, which require a license from the Crown to assume “ foreign 
titles.” 

THe PresipeEntT AND THE Tartor.—-For the opening of the Legis- 
lative Session only one thing will be wanting, and that is the grand 
costumes of the Senators and Deputies, which have been dispensed 
with. For in all Paris there was not found sufficient gold braiding to 
complete these grand uniforms. Louis Bonaparte, therefore, under 
these circumstances, deigned to authorise these gentlemen to appear in 

lain clothes. A good thing is reported to have been said on this sub- 
ject by a tailor, whom one of the Senators was pressing in order to have 
his finery by the 29th; ‘* The President,” replied the tailor, ‘* attends 
to his business--I do mine. A Senate is soon hatched; decrees are 
easily patched together; but an embroidered coat must not be botched !” 





ImporTANT SeEceEssions FROM THE CHURCH oF Rome.—We un- 
derstand that Lord Beaumont and his sister, the Hon Miss Stapletoa, 
have at length seceded from the Church of Rome and become members 
of the Church of England. The event of Lord Beaumont’s secession 
had been for some time deemed probable. Lady Beaumont is, as she 
always has been, a member of the Church of England. Her Ladyship 
is daughter to Lord Kilmaine. The Hon. Mr. Stapleton, brother to the 
Noble Lord, seceded from the Church of Rome about fifteen months 
since.— Morning Advertiser. 





Genuine Muniricence.—Subscriptions have been set on foot, at 
Bloem Fontein, to raise funds towards the Port Elizabeth monument 
ian memory of Lieut.-Colonel Fordyce, 74th Regiment. On arrival in 
the colony he presented every man of his regiment with two pairs of 
shoes, adapted to the country. In his last will he bequeathed a pension 
to the widow of every soldier who should fall under his command ; a 
shilling per day to every disabled soldier of his corps; and left the 
means of purchasing commissions to the five most deserving serjeants. 
He died in an attempt to rescue the body of a favourite sergeant. 

Important, 1F True —The whole question of the national defences 
has been entrusted to Lord Hardinge, who is drawing up an effective 
plan. His lordship is favourable to a force resembling the Prussian 
Landwehr.—European Times. 
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METROPOLITAN HALL. 


R. DEMPSTER’S LAST BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT THIS SEASON will be 
ty at this elegant Concert Room on Monday Kvening, April 12th, including his most 
Popu ar Songe—“ The Spot where I was Born.” “ When the Night Wind Bewaileth,” 
John Anderson my Jo;” “Lonely Aud Wife;” “ Evening Song,” “The Barring o’ the 
oor;” “* Lament of the Irish migrant,’ The Death of Warren;” “The Blind Boy ;” “Tm 
poo Me alone:” ‘*Tak yer auld cloak aboot ye;” and the celebrated * May Queen,” in 
arts 
Tickets, 5) cents. Tobe had at the principal Hotels and Music Stores, and at the door. 
To commence at eight o’ciock, Books of the Songs, 12 1-2 cext® Seats can be se- 
Cured the day of the Concert, upun application at tfie Hall. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 10938. 
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_The Cunard steamer Africa, Capt. Harrison, after a fine passage of 
little more than eleven days, brought the Liverpool mails of the 27th 
ult.—The main item of news so far as home politics are concerned is 
the quieting of Lord John Russell’s opposition to the progress of the 
new Government in its Parliamentary work. Contented with the 





Promise of a speedy appeal to the country, or perchance conscious that 
his course was regarded as a factious one, the late Premier has chang- 
ed his tactics, and is now harmoniously working with his successor, 
and hurrying through the requisite business of the session. He had 
nO objection to make to the estimates; nor conld he have had any in 


He aided Mr. Disraeli in refusing to permit certain inquisitive M.P.’s 
to look into late correspondence with Continental states, on the delicate 
subject of foreign refugees; and took part with him in snuffing out Mr. 
Hume’s annual motion for such extensive Parliamentary reform as is 
usually associated with the Chartist programme.—Now, all this re- 
minds us of that shaking of hands which takes place in the prize-ring 
before two lusty pugilists commence their mutual belabouring. Lord 
John and the “ happy family” are thirsting for the signal which, in 
their fond belief, is to reinstate them in place, for they affect to have no 
doubt whatever of the result of a general election. They may be 
mistaken ; since even if it should be proved that a return to Protection 
is impracticable, and even if the Conservatives be swamped by their 
identification with a policy which they will neither manfally uphold 
nor boldly abandon, it is scarcely probable that the country will con- 
sent to be ruled again by the clique which has just been turned out. 
The note of preparation is in the meantime sounded far and wide; and 
the journals teem with addresses to electors for counties, cities, and 
boroughs. From the old-fashioned Toryism of by-gone days down to 
the newest-fangled invention of modern Radicalism, every grade of 
political opinion has its expounder and advocate; so that one might al- 
most fancy that the six bundred and fifty six chosen ones were destined 
to be paragons of independence and propriety. And yet, who believes 
that the game of “ Follow-my-leader” will be played less decidedly 
than of yore? 

Lord Naas, Chief Secretary for Ireland, has been readmitted to the 
expiring Parliament. Coleraine treated him better than Kildare Coun- 
ty. The threatened opposition was withdrawn, and he walked over the 
course. Other ministerialists have been equally successful, including 
Viscount Newport the Vice Chamberlain of the Household, the Hon. 
Stuart Knox one of the Grooms in Waiting on her Majesty, and Vis- 
count Galway one of the Lords in Waiting. 

It would be a waste of space to recapitulate here the heads of our 
brief Parliamentary extracts. Some indeed cali for a word of comment. 
Such is Mr. Henley’s bill for facilitating the apprehension of seamen 
deserting from ships in foreign countries, which has passed to a second 
reading in spite of some opposition. From the brief telegraphic report 
of the debate which took place hereon, on the evening before the sailing 
of the Africa, it would seem to have been framed with special reference 
to the Continental powers, at least it is on behalf of their subjects that 
the tender sympathies of Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. Anstey are 
awakened. Surely the framer of the bill could never have supposed 
for a moment that any reciprocity of feeling on this point could be eli- 
cited from the United States. The obstacles thrown in the way when, 
in the case of British soldiers, theft has been coupled with desertion, 
and so the parties have come legitimately within the range of existing 
laws, ought to have been present to the mind cf the President of the 
Board of Trade. With respect also to the Continental Governments, 
is there no reason to fear that the false plea ef desertion may be some- 
times urged upon our authorities when the real object is the laying 
hold of a political offender? It may be rash to speculate without see- 
ing how the proposed measure is framed, but on such scanty informa- 
tion as is before us we scarcely like the lcok of it. 

The present Administration is evidently not disposed to allow that 
law to remain a dead letter, which was brought forward by the late 
Governmont for the assumed purpose of checking the presumption of 
British Roman Catholics, and which having produced more or less its 
intended effect of temporary popularity, was quietly allowed to drop, 
A recent number of the London Gazette containod the following gentle 
hint administered to Cardinal Wiseman. 


“ Lord Chamberlain’s-office, March 23.—Notice is hereby given, that the pre- 
sentation to the Queen at the Levee, on Thursday, the 26th of February last, of 
the Very Rev. Monsignore Searle, is cancelled, that title having been assumed 
without the required authority,” 


It would require a profounder knowledge ef Court ceremonials than 
we possess, to explain the delicate process by which the record of an 
event gone-by is blotted out from the tale-telling register. But the 
explanation will be intelligible to his Roman Catholic eminence, who 
probably put forward this Very Revd. Monsignore, as a feeler on be 
half of his own pretensions. 





It is no less novel than gratifying to read of any little barrier being 
thrown in the prosperous way of Louis Napoleon, that arrogant despot, 
and arch deceiver. Two such trifles are announced by the last arri- 
val—the election of a staunch Republican to the Legislative Body as a 
deputy from Lyons, andthe acquittal of the Editors of a Brussels news- 

paper who were prosecuted by the Belgian Government at the instance 
of this imperious President, for the high crime of speaking disrespect - 

fully of him. That this should have occurred in the little Kingdom of 
Belgium, which was to have been annexed to France at a stroke of his 
pen, must be sufliciently galling to his inordinate vanity. Heaven 
grant there be more serious mortificition in store for him.—On the 

other hand, the rapid issue of decrees, involving momentous changes and 
affecting a variety of interests, continues to show the hardihood and 
self-will of the autocrat. By one, the functions of the Legislature, 
about to assemble, have been so exactly defined, and it is so entirely 
denuded of all political authority, that you might imagine the Presi- 
dent’s regulations laid down for a junior Polytechnic Institution. By 
another, the Budget for 1852 is regulated, with its cool deficiency of 
fifty four millions of francs. By another—but the list would occupy 
more room than we can afford. Add to this, that proscriptions and ar- 
rests are again the order of the day, to an extent scarcely credible ; 
and that a perfect razzia against malcontents of the highest personal 
respectability has been latterly carried into effect.—Whether France 
groans or grins with huge delight under the infliction of her burdens, 
it were hard to say, since she is so effectually gagged that only from 
the correspondents of foreign journals can one glean a knowledge of 
what goes on. Considering indeed how quietly and amiably thousands of 
men walked up to the guillotine, at the dictation of a few miserable 
wretches, during the early period of their Great Revolution, what 
Frenchmen may now tolerate can scarcely be guessed. Perhaps the pro- 
clamation of the Empire (with all its tinsel and none of its elements of 
strength) may tickle the popular taste for novelty and excitement; and 
this event is confidently asserted to be close at hand. The army in 
Paris has been flattered by Louis Napoleon's pompous speechifying, and 
by the award of fresh decorations and pensions. Men’s minds are led to 
expect that something extraordinary is about to happen. Now one date 
is named for the inauguration of the Emperor, now another; and we 
verily believe that if it be much longer postponed, the fickle populace 
will almost be disappointed.—Amongst other absurd and improbable 
rumours, it is said that Louis Napoleon has bought the consent of the 
Czar Nicholas to his donning the imperial purple, by an offer to 

adopt as his successor a son of the Duc de Leuchtenburg. This boy, of 
five years of age, would be acceptable at once to Russia and to France, 
inasmuch as he is through his mother a grandson of the Czar, and on 
his father’s side he stands in the same relation to Eugéne Beauharnais, 
one of the celebrities of the Napoleonic era. 

Come what news may from Paris, it were scarcely possible to aston- 
ish those who have read the records of the last four months. 








reason, seeing that they were prepared whilst he was himself in office. 


English Prince being chosen as successor to the Crown. It is now uR- 
derstood that Prince Christian of Holstein-Glucksburg is approved ag 
heir to the Sovereignty of Denmark by all the powers, including Rus- 
sia, most interested in the settlement of the question. 

The trial of Mr. John O'Sullivan and others, for alleged participa- 
tion in the Caban Expedition, came to an inglorious conclusion on Sa- 
turday last. After an absence from the Court of several hours’ dura- 
tion, the Jury declared that there was no chance whatever of their 
agreeing upon a veridict, and they were accordingly discharged by the 
judge. Thus very unsatisfactorily ended this long protracted suit, 
which however, it is said, will be renewed in a higher Court. We hear 
from Spain of coming reinforcements to Cuba. These will be hastened, 
of course, by the news of this abortive proceeding. 





Another law case, to which the public eye has been directed, was 
partially decided on Saturday. Judge Duer, in the Superior Court, 
dissolved the injunctioa against the Art-Union issued at the instance of 
Mr. Bennett, of the Hera/d. The distribution of prizes for 1851 is how- 
ever still postponed, inasmuch as the Association has yet hanging over 
it @ prosecuction by the District Attorney, for infraction of the law 
against gambling. 





Itemisers for the daily journals have reaped a plentiful harvest lately 
from accidents (so-called) to steamers on the Western waters, and from 
the same on the Rail-roads of this State. Those who are kept close 
prisoners by their avocations are recommended to an occasional perusal 
ef this branch of newspaper intelligence. They may thence derive 
some consolation. 





The London 7'iimes has absolutely taken under its approving patro- 
nage Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan. The trouble is that such 
an oblation to the national pride of the U. 8. is too apt to be followed 
by a stinging article that may wound the national sensibility. 





The annual Dinner of the Dramatic Fund Association is to take place, 
this evening, at the Astor House. Few charitable institutions are more 
deserving of support; for not only are members of the theatrical pro- 
fession tempted more than most men to be improvident—the course of 
events has greatly increased their difficulties. A favoured few engross 
so large a portion of professional emoluments, that the many can gain at 
best but a scanty livelihood. 


The National Academy of Design throws open its doors on Tuesday 
next, for the annual exhibition of pictures. It is scarcely needful to 
hint that the artists of New York are herein seen to the best advan- 
tage. We hear of some striking productions. 


Before us is the first number of the Pilot, a new weekly journal 
which has started into existence at St. John’s Newfoundland; and 
any such evidence of the well-doing of that Cclony cannot but be ac- 
ceptable to ushere. For the rest, the Pilot is a very neat and likely- 
looking sheet, intended to aid the spread of liberal principles, and 
most especially devoted to advoeating responsible government for New- 
foundland, and the legal rights of her hardy fishermen. It may also, 
we presume, be taken as a Roman Catholic organ. 








We omitted to mention, last week, that the House of Assembly of 
Nova Scotia has decided by a majority of one, to postpone the question 
of an Elective Legislative Council. 





With mingled feelings of pain and pleasure that need mo explanation, 
we have just seen, at the establishment of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., in 
Broadway, a testimonial to the active worth of the late Capt. Symonds, 
of the R. M. steamer 4mazon. It consists of a beautifully designed 
silver vase, a token of grateful remembrance from several citizens of 
the U.S., whose lives he was instrumental in saving, at Chagres, in the 
month of October last, under circumstances with which the publie ig 
familiar. This testimonial was prepared before the receipt of the me- 
lanchely tidings of the loss of Capt. Symonds. It is to be forwarded to 
his widow. 

The executiou of this vase is creditable to the artist and workmen. 
On one side it bears a brief and suitable inscription ; on the other ig 
sculptured in very low relief a sketch of Chagres and of boats putting 
off toasteamer. The emblematic ornaments and devices are nautical, 
and in good taste. 





Not the worst of the witticisms current latterly in Paris, was the re- 
puted answer of an old-fashioned bookseller to an enquiry for a copy o 
the French Constitution ; ‘‘we don’t keep perindicals.’’——T he palace of 
Rheinardsbrunn, the favourite residence of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, brother of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, was burned to the 
ground on the night of the 14th ult. The edifice was situated in one 
of the most charming spots of the Thuringian Forest, and occupied the 
site of an ancient monastery. It was not long since built, at great cost, 
in the Old German style, and contained treasures of art and antiquity 
of untold value. The disaster was purely accidental.——Rio de Ja- 
neiro will shortly be lighted with gas by an English company. The gas 
pipes for the purpose will be shipped from Liverpool in a few days, and 
a gentleman proceeds to Rio by the next Brazilian mail packet from 
Southampton to superintend the arrangements.——A grand musical 
commemoration in honour of the late poet Moore took place on Monday 
night, the 22nd ult. in the Ancient Concert Room,in Dublin. The com- 
positions performed were all those of the immortal bard himself.——A 
parcel of pineapples has been received by Messrs. Keeling and Hunt, 
by the Bosphorous steamer, from Sierra Leone, being the first importa~- 
tion into England from our African possessions.—A Melton Mowbray 
paper says that so many Meltonians are appointed to the new Ministry, 
that the metropolis of the sporting world is in a most deplorable state 
of dullpess.——The Capt. Samuel Brown, R.N., whose death was re- 
corded in last Saturday’s .4/bion, was the inventor of chain cables, and 
chain and snspension bridges. The chain pier at Brighton was one of 
his early works. ——N. P. Willis was at St. Thomas, W. I., on the 19th 
ult, ; and we are glad to learn that his health was much improved by 
change of climate.——Mr. George Gordon Byron, who called himself a 
son of Lord Byron, and figured here, some months ago, is reported to 
have played a principal part in getting up the forged Shelley letters. 
——Mn, Dent the celebrated Londcn chronometer maker, who construct- 
ed the Royal Exchange clock, and obtained a prize at the Great Exhi- 
tion, has been commissioned to put up a clock at the Victoria Tower, 
of the new Parliament Houses. The bell of it will weigh fourteen tons ’ 
Prof. Airey, who advised this order, has pronounced Mr. Dent’s Royal 
Exchange clock as not inferior to any astronomical one in existence. —— 
Late English papers state that the Nizam has contributed a large rough 
diamond, weighing seven tolahs, towards the payment of his debt to the 
East India Company. Taken in round numbers, it weighs 400 carats, 
and is the largest diamond next to the Brazil diamond. The Koh-i-noor 
weighs but 300.——Lord Mahon, no flatterer of this country, says that 
there is a lofty saying which the S aniards of old were wont to en- 
grave on their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness right 
have adorned the sword of Washington: ‘Never draw me without rea- 
son; never sheath me without honour !"’"——The screw-steamer Great 
Britain has been very successful in her trial trips. She is to leave 
Liverpool on the first of next month.——It is now forty years since the 
Freemasons of France have had a grand masier, the last who presided 
over them being Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, brother to the Em- 
peror, since which time the order has been kept together under the con- 
trol of various deputy grand masters. Prince Lucien Murat, cousin 
to the President of the Republic, aud nephew to the late and last grand 
master of the order, has been unanimously elected to that high office. 
The ceremony of his installation in Paris was the occasion of much bril- 
liant display.——A subscription has been opened at Vienna for a testi- 
monial to the hostess of the inn in which Marshal Haynau took refuge 





Some of the Danish papers have lately mooted the idea of a young 





from Barclay and Perkins’s draymen.—A house ig said to have been 
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taken for Kossuth, in London. He has been well received in Mo- 
bile, an exception to the general chilliness of the South towards 
him.———Westminster- bridge is condemned, and a new structure 
must be raised to-supply its place. The funds for effecting this 
will be drawn from the whole of the tax-payers of the county. 
—The work of the railway from St. Petersburgh to Warsaw are being 
carried on with extreordinary activity. The number of workmen at 
present exceeds 10,000, and they work during part of the night. All the 
rails necessary for this immense line are to be delivered by the end of 
Jaly, acd the constracts for the supply of locomotives have just been 
ed.——The Austrian Lloyd’s company is increasing its fleet very 
fast. Recently seven or eight steamers have been purchased in England, 
and the total number of vessels in its service will shortly be forty- 
three. They ply from Trieste, and other ports in the Mediterranean. 
—A pension of £300 a year reverts to the Civil List by the death 
of the late Thomas Moore ——Mr. Henry Grinnell, President of the 
American Geographical Society, has been elected an honorary member 
of the Royal Geographical Society ——The committee of management 
of the Jardin des Plantes de Paris have just presented to the Hunter- 
rian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons the casts of eggs of the 
gigantic wingles bird of Magadascar (.Lypyornis maximus of Geoffroy 
(St. Hilaire). These enormous eggs are equal in size to 12 ostrich, 
casowary, 148 domestic hen’s or 50,000 humming bird’s eggs.——At 
the late annual dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, among thenew 
presentations, which were numerous and liberal, those which created 
the greatest sensation were 50 guineas from the well known house of 
Collard and Collard, pianoforte manufacturers, and the grand pianoforte 
exhibited last year in the Crystal Palace by Broadwood and Co., valued 
at 1,200 guineas, which that great English firm, not lessdistinguished for 
muni than for pre-eminence in the manufacture of instruments, 
has advertised to be sold for the exclusive benefit of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, to whose funds it has already at various periods contri- 
buted little short of 1,000/-——The Penisular and Oriental Co’s, steam 
Montrose, has been sold to the Portuguese Government. She is 
to be employed by the Portuguese Government in running between 
Lisbon and the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Africa, touchiog 
at Madeira. The company’s steamer Jupiter will probably be sold to 
form a second ship of this line, which, we understand, is to be a month- 
one.——The Duchess of Gloucester, continues in the enjoyment of 
improved health at Gloucestor House, Park-lane. The venerable 
Duchess, now the only surviving offspring of King George III., will 
complete her 76th year on the 25th of the month.——T he King of Han- 
over is expected to pay a visit to England in May.——We have faith in 
the eventual triumph of screw-propellers. Thesteam-ship Glasgow, 
Capt. Craig, has just made her voyage heuce to the Clyde in fifteen 
days, against continued head winds and heavy seas. This is lagging 
ind the paddle-wheels; but the end is not yet.—That facetious 
and consistent old Tory, Col, Sibthorpe, has just done his best in op- 
posing the second readiug of the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill. 
ne of his remarks was, “‘ Egad, I don’t think it would be legal under 
that bill to offer so much as a pinch of snuff to an elector.’’ But the 
colonel was unsuccessful, and the bill was read a second time.—— 
Queen Victoria held a levee (the third this season) on Wednesday after- 
noon, the 24th ultimo, in St. James Palace. Her Majesty wore u white 
silk train, brocaded with silver, and trimmed with silver blonde and 
pink satin ribbons. The petticoat was of white satin and tulle trim- 
med with pink satin ribbons and silver. Her Majesty’s head dress was 
formed of diamonds, with a green wreath. The levee was attended by 
a brilliant circle of the aristocracy, irrespective of party.——The Mr. 
Mather, whose name was mentioned as having had a recent interview 
with the Earl of Malmesbury, must have been a brother of the gentle- 
man who was attacked by an Austrian officer at Florence. The victim 
of that outrage was at Genoa, at the latest date.——The Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company has concluded a contract with 
the British Government for carrying mails, which will multiply im- 
mensely the steam communication of the Indian Seas.——Four new 
Cardinals have been nominated by the Pope. One of them is the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux.——The decree for the completion of the Louvre 
has ae appeared. A companys to which the Government supplies two 
millions of francs a year, has been entrusted with the execution of the 
design of M. Visconti. This plan converts the Tuileries into a formi- 
dable military post, Large buildiags are being erected in the angles 
of the Place du Carrousel. One of them will serve for the bureaux of 
the Ministry of the Interior and of Police, the telegraph, and national 
printing-office. The others, are for barracks, and are to contain, says 
tho decree, a sufficient military force——The Builder announces that 
Mr. Pugin, the architect, is in a state of mind that prevents any atten- 
tion to professional pursuits.—The military commission of the Germanic 
Diet has granted the sum of 40,000 florins to Profs. Schonbein of Balse 
and Bottger, of Frankfort, asa reward for their invention of gun cotton. 
——The question of Louis Bonaparte’s marriage with one of the natural 
daughters of Queen Maria Christina of Spain is more talked about just 
now thanever. ‘The cause of this revival of an old rumonr is the re- 
cent appearance in Paris of the famous Munoz, the lifeguard, who was 
first Queen Christina’s paramour, and afterwards her husband, under 
the title of Duke de Rianzares. This great personago has been install- 
ed for some time in the Chateau de Malmaison, formerly the property 
of the Emperor Napoleon, but now belonging to Maria Christina, —— 
Madame Alboni is performing at Madrid.——Mr. John C. King, de- 
legated by the colony of Victoria, presented the first address to the 
Queen that has ever been carried to England by an Australian colonist, 
at the levee on Wednesday, the 24th ult. The principal gold fields of 
Australia are situated in the colony of Victoria, and the address is ex- 
— of the attachment of the inhabitents to the Sovereign, and 
eir gratitude for the erection of the province into a separate colony, 
“under Her Mojesty’s Royal name.” Mr. King was presented by Sir 
Jobn Pekington.——Duprez’s new opera of “‘Joanits” has been re- 
cently produced at Paris, but was only tolerated through the 
exertions of Mdlle. Duprez, the composer’s daughter.——Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley have left the Princess’s Theatre suddenly and have 
appeared at Drary Lane.——Freemantle,' Western Australia, is to 
be formed into a convict settlement. A batch of 500 male convicts will 
shortly be dispatched in charge of 75 Chelsea pensioners.——The new 
governor of Malta, a strict Presbyterian, has given offence to the mili- 
tary and inhabitants by neglecting the carnival, shutting the military 
up for three days, to prevent their participation in the fun, and shun- 
ning all balls and festivals —The Rt. Hon. M. T. Baines, M.P., and Sir 
G. Goodman, have been nominated as two Liberal members for Leeds. — 
A new play, “‘ Travannion,” by Mr. Westland Marston has been suc- 
cessfully produced at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Mr. T. C. King and 
Mrs. Hudson Kirby sustained the leading characters.——The state- 
ment that the Marquis of Londonderry has presented the Rev. Mr. 
Law, who eloped with Lady Adelaide Vane, with one of six rectories 
in bis Lordship’s gift is contradicted on authority ——Two renters’ 
shares in Covent-garden Theatre, formerly worth £25 a year, but now 
valued at £12 10s., were sold very lately, one for £190 and the other 
for £205. The holder of each is entitled toa transferable free ticket. 
——The Austrian Ambassador in London has presented a gold snuff- 
box, set in diamonds, worth £250, to Mr. R. A. Stephens, chief super- 
intendent of police in Birmingham, and a magnificent ring, an amethyst 
mounted with brilliants, to Mr. G. Leadbitter, of Bow-street, for their 
exertions in bringing to justice some forgers on the Austrian Govern- 
ment.——M. Nadaud, ex-representative in the National Assembly of 
France, is now working as a common mason in London.—Mr Alexander 
Henry has come to the resolution of retiring from the representation 
ef South Lancashire. The Free-traders have not yet fixed on a new 
candidate for the vacant seat——The Hera/do of Madrid has gained a 
notable victory over the authorities. The latter had seized and prose- 
cuted an article which it published on the occasion of Merino’s attack 
on the Queen, but on trail of the case, the Editor was acquitted 


Appointments. 


We understand, says a London paper, that the Blue Ribbon. vacant b 
5 s . y the death 
of the late Duke ot Cambridge, was given to the Marquis of Donegal by the late 
Government before their retirement from office.—Lord Saltoun has been made a 


Knight of the Thistle, and invested with the insignia of the Order, at a Chapter 
beld y the ep nt ee Marquis of Chandos, pany” the Lords of the Treasory, 
to eeper of the Privy Seal of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, in the room of Sir 


W. Gibson Craig, Bart, resigned —The Hon. W. Stuart Knox to be one of the 


Grooms in Waiting in Ordi : : : 
Hon. R. E. Boyle, M.P., veslons 1 Her Majesty, in the room of Lieut.-Col. the 


; Arwy, 

W az-Orrice, March 26.—17th Regt of Lt Dregs: Lt White t . 

vy Richards, who ret. 2d Regt of Ft; Ens Fooneat to be Lt b-p, of pn ght 
ret; Lt Rocke to be Adjt, v Jacson, who resigns. 5th Ft; Acting Assist-Surg 
Franklyn, to be Assist-Surg,v Robb, dec. 7h Ft; Lt Palmer, from 48th Ft, to be 
Lt, vShipley, who ex. 10th Ft; et ne Leet, from 85th Ft, to be Assist-Surg 
¥ Inglis, pro in 64h Ft. 2ist Ft; Sec Lt Clerke to be First Lt, b-p, v King, who | 








ret; A Templeman, Gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p,v Clerke. 26th Ft; Ens Chute to be 
Lt b-p, v Mylius, who ret. 33d Ft; Capt Parker, from 53d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Gore, who ex; Lt Quayle to be Capt, b p, v Mills, who ret; Ens Bennett to be Lt, 
bp, v Quayle. 38th Ft; Ens Breton, from 4th Ft, to be Ens, v Beswick, pro. 
46th Ft; Lt Sir AH Dillon, Bart, from 74th Ft, to be Lt, v Wolrige, who ex. 
53d Ft; Capt Gore, from 33d Ft, to be Capt, v Parker, who ex. 58th Ft; Lt 
Shipley, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Palmer, whoex 64th Ft; Assist-Surg Inglis, 
M D, from 10th Ft, to be Surg, v Archer, dec. 74th Ft; Lt Wolrige, from 46th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Sir A H Dillon, Bert, who ex. 77th Ft; Lt Wallack to be Capt, 
b p, v Rush, who ret; Ens Walmesley to be Lt, b-p, v Wallack. 85th Ft; WC 
Clark, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Leet, app to 10th Ft. 34 W I Regt; Lt Mac- 
donald to be Capt, w-p. v Brevet Maj Prendergast, who ret upon full pay; Ens 
Cole to be Lt, w-p, v Macdonald. 1st W I Regt; Lt Hewetson, from h-p, 101st 
Ft, to be Lt, v Jones, who ex; Ens Maynay to be Lt, b-p, v Hewetson, who ret. 

Brevet—Capt Abbott of 51st Bengal Native Infantry, to have the rank of Maj 
inthe EB LI. 

OFFice OF ORDNANCE, March 20.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Sec Capt the Hon 
G T Devereux tu be Capt, v Brevet Maj Wilmot, dec; First Lt Mercer to be Sec 
Capt, v Devereux; Sec Lt Stirling to be First Lt, v Mercer; Lt-Col Bell to be 
Col, v Cruttenden, dec; Brevet Maj Wingfield to be Lt Col, v Bell; Sec Capt 
Blackwood-Price to be Capt, v Wingfield; First Lt Colclough to be Sec Capt, v 
Blackwood-Price; Sec Lt Phelis to be First Lt, v Colclough. 

PortsMoUTH GARRISON.—Major-Gen. Simpson, a Peninsular and Waterloo 
officer, is appointed Lieut-Governor of this garrison and Coramander-in-Chief of 
the south western district, vacant since the promotion of Lord F. Fitzclarence to 
the rank of Lieut-Gen. 

StarF APPOINTMENTS.—Major-Gen. Shaw Kennedy is to succeed Lieut-Gen. 
Riddell, in Edinburgh ; Col Eden, Assist Adjt-Gen. in North Britain, is to suc- 
ceed Maj-Gen. Cochrane, as Depy-Adjt-Gen, in Dublin; Col. Torrens, 23d Fusi- 
liers, is to be Assist-Adjt Gen. in Edinburgh. 

STarr OFFICERS oF PENsIonERS —The new regulation limiting the retire. 
ments to half-pay to officeis who have completed 21 years’ service on full-pay, af- 
fects the claims of candidates for the situation of staff officers of pensioners who 
may have had promises for such appointments, inasmuch as none but officers of the 
above standing can claim to be put upon half-pay, without which they cannot at- 
tain the staff officership. 

REINFORCEMENTS FOR JERSEY.-—We understand that the Government have 
decided on sending additonal troops to the Island of Jersey, and the Horse 
—eaets COREE have selected the 7th Fusiliers for that service, to embark 
in April. 

Drarts ror CanaDa.—Drafts from the following corps are held in readiness 
to embark for Canada to join their service companies, viz , 66th Regiment, 2 offi. 
cers, 2 sergeants, and 50 rank and file, with a propor. ion of soldiers’ wives and 
children; 21st Highland Light Infantry (1st battalion), 1 officer, 2 sergeants, and 
90 rank and file—no soldier's wives will be permitted to embark with this detach- 
ment; 20th Regiment, 1 officerand 85 men; 23d Fusiliers, 2 officers and 82 men; 
54th Regiment, 2 officers and 42 men.—U. S. Gazette, 20th ult. 


Nay. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Comm. James H. Bridges from the Naval College, Ports- 
mouth, to be Admiralty Agent in charge of the Cape of Good Hope mails, v 
Wainright, appointed to the Winchester, 50. Alsoto the same ship, Lts. H. 8. 
Hillyar and Horatio Nelson ; Surgeon, J. Donovan; and Purser, J.C. Little. To 
the Britomart, 8, at Devonport. Comr:r. A. Hesseitine ; Purser, J. Mallards. 

Promotiens.—Mate, A. C. Ballingall, serving in the Cumberland, 70, flag-ship 
on the North America and W est India station, to the rank of Lieut. 

The Superb 80, Capt. Purcell, has arrived at Spithead from the Mediterranean 
station,—The reportof the London, 92, being stationed in the Downs as a Guardsh p 
is incorrect —The Racer, 12, Commr. Beddoes, bas arrived at Plymouth, from the 
Mediterranean, and will be paid off.—Commr. Barnard of the Vesuvius,6, is turn- 
ed over with his crew tothe Vezen, steam-sloop, for the Brazil station. 

THe Nava A. D. C.—Capt. the Hon. R. 8. Dundas, C.B., Superintendent of 
Deptford Dockyard, has been appointed to the vacant office of A-D.C. to the Queen, 
v Corry, promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 

Corps of Royal Marines—Sec. Lieut. R. B. Hunt to be First Lieut, v J. C. 
Giles, dec. 


Ovituary. 


Masor-GENERAL Sin HENRY WHEATLEY, Bart.—This gentleman died on 
the 21st ult, at his apartments in St. James's Palace, in the 74th year of his age. 
The deceased filled the office of Keeper of the Privy Purse to Williatn the Fourth, 
also to Queen Victoria. On retirement in 1847, he was created a Baronet. He 
also for some time acted as Receiver General of the Duchy of Cornwall. The 
deceased enered the 1st Foot Guards in 1795, and served under the Duke of 
York in Holland, in 1798. During the campaign he was wounded in the neck 
He acted as aide-de camp to Sir Henry Burrard in Holland, in 1807. He took 
part in the battle of Vimeira. In 1810 he accompanied the Guards to Cadiz, sub 
sequently he was engaged with the corps at Barrossa. The deceased occupied 
apartments at St. James’s and at Hampton Court Palace. In 1834 he received the 
order of G.C.H. In 1847 a Baronetcy. 


At Elgin, in Scotland, whither he had gone for the recovery of his health, Lt.- 
Col. Spark, late of the 93d Highlanders, which regiment he commanded in Canada. 
— Lt. George Bland, R.N., one of the Naval Knights of Windsor.—At Lyndhurst, 
Hants, J. ¥. Breton, Esq., late of the Royal Horse Artillery.—At Dalston, Ed- 
ward Seaton, Esq., surgeon, R N.—At Southsea, Comm. Martin Hunter, R.N., 4th 
son of the late Gen. Sir Martin Hanter.—The Comtesse du Cayla has just died, 
aged 70. This lady, who was remarkable for her beauty, it may be reco‘lected, 
enjoyed considerable influence during the reign of Louis XVIII.—The Rev. 
Godfrey Kingsford, chaplain to the convict establishment at Gibraltar, committed 
suicide, on the 12th ult., by cutting his throat with a knife. The jury composing 
tne inquest gave a verdict of temporary insanity, and he was buried the next 
evening. He was a zealous preacher, and much esteemed by all classes in Gib- 
raltar.—Sir Charles F. Forbes, K.C.H., Deputy Inspector of Military Hospitals.— 
At his hunting residence at Bucknell, near Bicester, in the 69th year of his age, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq. He represented Amersham for some years till its 
disfranchisement; and from the resignation of Sir Tnomas Mostyn to the end of 
the last season held the mastership of the Bicester hounds —John Sealy Town- 
send, a retired Master in Chancery, and one of the distinguished ornaments of the 
Irish bar in the days of its greatest brilliancy, died at his residence, Kilvara, near 
Dublin, on the sth ult., atthe advanced age of 87. He was the contemporary and 
competitor of Plunkett, Curran, Saurin, Bushe, Pennefatner, &c. 


PAusic. 


Mr, EIsFELDT’S QUARTETTE SOIREE.—On Saturday evening Mr. Lisfeldt gave 
a very attractive and varied selection, from the woiks of Haydn, Spolir, and Beet- 
hoven, including a duett and trio for soprano voices. We regretted that the latter, 
a gem in its way, was not rendered so as to produce a more favourable impression. 
The first soprano, whether from want of confidence in the support of the second, 
which was indeed too feebly sustained, want of femiliarity with the style, indis- 
position or some other cause, was so faulty as to pitch, as greatly to mar the in- 
terest and effect of the piece. 

The blame did certainly not attach to Miss Maria Leach, whose contra alto we 
have been for some time waiting for an opportunity to notice favourably ; and we 
take the present occasion to say that, would she allow her evidently correct ideas 
as to the true position and relation of her notes to deliver her from that nervous 
quavering or vibrating of tone, which so enfeebles her style, we are sure her voice 
would prove a still more valuable acquisition at concerts, &c. than itis. Allowa- 
ble as such a tremor may be in a deeply moving operatic display. of feeling, it is 
certainly much out of place in the solo ‘‘ O thou that tellest good tidings” for in- 
stance, which we have heard Miss Leach sing as though it contained some peni- 
tential sentiment, and which we believe, from the quality and depth of her voice, 
she could give with a power, little inferior to the finest and best managed male 
counter tenor, for which it is intended. But to the quartettes.—These at least were 
surely given so as to satisfy the most exacting and fastidious of musical epicures, 
and it is scarcely necessary for criticism to do more in alluding to the general‘ex- 
cellence of the performance, than to point out the high evidence of finish and study, 
in the diminuendo to an almost perfect vanish of sound, in the third movementof 
the quintette by Spohr, and in the pure, and at times almost human, tones of the in 
struments, especially the violincello. 

This quintette, for piano and stringed instruments, was decidedly the piece which 
seemed to tell the best during the evening. Besides being a combination of several 
very perfect and beautiful movements, it afforded a capital opportunity of contrast- 

ing the peculiar properties of the violins and piano. The accompaniment and 
responding of the latter to the violins was managed with much spirit and effect 
by Mr. Timm. Louis Spohr may have blundered now and then in his imitations of 
the ancients ; or rather in trying to unite their modes with the modern and his own 
for which, however, he bas paid penalty enough in the severe handling his pro 
ductions have received from some who perhaps have but little understood the 

genius of either ; but we believe he is amongst the number, far from a majority, 
who have rendered real service to the science. 

That straining after effect and affectation, which will scarce ever permit the 
natural progression of a harmony ur resolution of a discord, but teases us with 
suspension after suspension—endurable only in the opera, where music must be 
continued during long drawn scenes of passion and sentiment, and where the eye 
can repose upon a visible representation when the ear is fatigaed—Spohr has 
avoided, In other words he has done much to regenerate the too often violated 
principles of musical phrasing. Bald and abrupt as he may be at times, and 
seeming to lose himself now and then, as in the antique pause upon the dominant 
of the relative minor, we must remember that most composers have their foibles ; 





. 
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that even Haydn weakens himself by a too frequent recurrence to his favourite 
passages of contrary motion, and that Beethoven, in giving the reins to his imagin. 
ation, sometimes puts that of his hearers upon the rack. But Spohr deserves we}] 
of the musical world; his intentions in throwing himself out of the popular styles 
and the footsteps of his predecessors have been good; and we will venture to 
foretell a greater respect for his name hereafter, than even that which exists at 
present. 


Mr. DempsteR.—Numerous and sincere as Mr. Dempster’s friends may be, 
they are scarcely sufficient to make much show in such a breadth of space as the 
interior of the Metropolitan Hall: nor do we know if he has acted wisely ia trust. 
ing to his voice to fill it, which in the thinness of some of its tones it is certainly 
not equal to, Mr. D.’s best performauces are those least intelligible, except 
where domestic association and national recollections lend them interest, distinct 
from what would otherwise be generally considered as quaint, peculiar, ard 
perchance coarse. We allude to his Scottish ballads, especially those of Burns. 
His “ My Nannie O,” with its varying infliction and prolunged closing note, wag 
given with exactly the pathos known as potent to subdue natures as rugged as 
their own hills, and whose hearts have never quailed before the foe. We can 
imagine precisely the Scottish peasant in the pleasant idleness of the summer 
“ gloaming,” sending in native lay his voice “the hills among.” His “ Duncan 
Grey” is also very graphic. Mr. Dempster’s deficiency of fullness and readiness, 
at the commencement of the higher register of voice, though its extreme tones are 
by no means disagreeable, (we think he sings 4, or at all events 4 fat with litle 
perceptible straining,) and his pronunciation, as in dreary, weary, do not entitle 
him to rank as a high and elegant singer; but he deserves the support of those 
who would have a home recollection vividly and truthfully aroused, 
farewell Concert on Monday evening. 


Brama. 


Broapway.—Last Thursday night was celebrated at this house asa Jubilee, «n 
the occasion of Mr. Forrest's fiftieth performance during his present engagemert, 
The exterior of the Theatre was illuminated in that brilliant style which has Lee 
come familiar to passers-by from the nightly appearance of a Wax Anatomical 
Exhibition situated lower down Broadway, and of a Temple dedicated to the 
Model Artists, whose locality is just above Niblo’s. Whether what took place 
within the walls corresponded with the flashy tawdriness of the outside view, we 
cannot say ; for we have abstained latterly from attendance aud from all attempt 
to criticise Mr. Forrest’s acting. Two reasons have influenced us. The first is 
the impression that none, or very few, of our theatrical readers go to see him. 
The second is the conviction that what we might say of him would perchance be 
attributed to prejudice, since it could not honestly contain one syllable of praise.— 
It seems to us indeed that Mr. Forrest's objectionable peculiarities have become 
so strengthened and confirmed, that what he once had of merit is entirely over- 
shadowed and lost. Of this we had proof lately. Beguiled by an invitation in 
the columns of an evening contemporary in whose critical (not political) judgment 
we had faith, we essayed his Hamlet, and came to the conclusion that our core 
temporary was in the right ot it—for assuredly, if Mr. Forrest plays the part, nei- 
ther Edmund Kean, nor Johv Kemble, nor Mr. Macready, nor any other actor of 
celebrity in the past or present generation, had or has the faintest conception of it. 
It was pure, unadulterated Forrest—not, tothe best of our imperfect knowledge, 
savouring of Shakspeare—to the best of our recollections, entirely original. 

But afier all, what matters the opinion of a carpiag critic, or even of a numerous 
coterie? The actor, who in New York can attract audiences for fifty consecative 
nights, must have some sterling recommendations. 


He givesa 


Jove send us the discernment 
to perceive thein ; for we would fain (if we could) indite a little tribute of applause, 
were it only to keep pace with that oily twinkle by which the front of the Metro- 
politan Theatre was lit up on Thursday night. 


Burton's —* Twelfth Night” is running prosperously. We have not ourselves 
seen it asecond time; but with reference to our remarks last week on Mr. Piacide’s 
acting therein, we have received the following able and interesting communication, 
We cheerfully give it place, although it runs counter to our own recorded judg- 


ment. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 

Sin —In your excellent and discriminating criticism upon the performance of 
“ Twelfth Night” at Burton’s, there is one point upon which I crave the expression 
of an honest «ifference of opinion. You found fault with Placide’s personation o/ 
the Clown, You thought him too dry, too grave, too sententious, ‘* There was no 
putting on the semblance of wisdom—no quiet chuckling over his own conceits.’ 
Now, on the contrary, I thought this one of the fine points in the performance ; 
and conceived it to be a particular merit in the actor that head hered so faithfully 
to the creation of his author. There is nothing in which the marvellous individu- 
ality of Shakspeare is more apparent, than in the delineation of his Clowns or 
Fools. As old Ritson has well observed, they are “ judiciously varied and discri- 
minated.” They are all different, and so wonderfully brought ovt that you can 
do, as Morgann did with Falstaff, conceive the distinct history of each of them 
from his cradle tohisgrave. The object of Shakespeare in creating them was not 
merely to put a Clown upon the stage, to break jests and provoke Jaughter—but 
to draw a real character, that yet lingered in his time, as a relic of ancient manners. 
He imended something very different from the theatrical Clown, a personage that 
had long held possession of the stage, the feeble represensation of which still re- 
mains inthe Clown of the modern circus. From works that have survived, such 
as * Tarleton’s Jests,”’ we know exactly what this stage Clown was. Hewasa 
mere maker of fun, any how and any where, intruding himself in the piece with 
no wther object, and mingling with the audience, between the acis, breaking jests 
and making grimaces. A passage in Middleton’s * Careless Shepherdess” gives 
us the character at afglance. 

“ Oh the Clowns I have seen in my time! 
The very peeping out of ene of them would have 
Made a youug heir laugh though his father lay a dying.” 

Such was Dick Tarleton, the great Clown in the days of Shakspeare, whose po 
pularity exceeded that of the great dramatist himself, and to whom we owe the 
immortal couplet about the King of France, who 

" with fifty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then marched down again,” 


The Clown portrayed by Shakespeare, on the contrary, was the domestic fool kept 
in great families asa household familiar, a peculiar character, and wholly ciflerent 
from the mirth-provoking mimic of the play-house, Shakspeare is the only one 
of our old dramatists who may be said to have put this unique and interesting 
character upon the stage; and how anxious he was that its individuality should 
be preserved—that it should not be marred by the impromptu wit and grimaces ot 
the Clown of the theatre—that one character should not slip into the other—may 
be inferred from the passage in Hamlet’s advice to the players, “ and let those that 
play your clowns speak no more than is set down for them.” . 
Now this is the kind of personage introduced in “ Twelfih Night.’ He is de- 
scribed by Curio as “ Feste, the jester, @ fool, that the lady Olivia's father took 
much delight in;” and he is very different from the rest of Shakspeare’s Clowns. 
He has none of the interesting qualities that are found in the others. He is a 
worldly-minded felluw, knavish, selfish, satirical, and cynical. He has no affec- 
tion ; manifests no attachment to anybody, not even to his mistress ; and in this 
respect is in marked contrast to Touchstone, or to that exquisite creation, the fool 
in Lear. He isa wit, but no humourist; and in this again differs from Touchstone. 
There is nothing genial about him, for he has no sympathies. Wit, with him, isa 
vocation, and he uses it merely to serve his own interest. It springs from no over- 
flowing sense of humour, or strong relish for fun, but is a mere play of the intellect, 
exercising itself in ingenious comparisons; for he is acute, kas a smattering of 
Jearning, and is a close observer in a worldly point of view. He is in fact what he 
describes himself to be—“ not bis Lady’s fool, but her corrupter of words ;” and 
he sarcastically distinguishes Sir Andrew as the real fool. He seems to take no 
interest in anything except where he has a purpose to serve, or wishes to indulge 
a propensity for satire. Viewing life with indifferent carelessness, floating along 
its surface and taking hold of anything that may turn to his advantage, he has no 
gratitude, and no thankfulness for favours, for if he receives a gilt, his whole 
powers are turned at once toexacting more, That he is held in no great esteem In 
the house, is shown by Maria's threat that he will be turned away, and by the 
displeasure of Olivia and her remark that he has grown dishouest. He dons the 
Curate’s hood and cowl, not for the humour of the thing, but because he dislikes 
Malvolio, and wishes to we about his downfall; and when it is complete and 
the plot that has been played upon the aspiring Steward awakens general sym- 
pathy, the fool is the only one that comes forward to insult him in misfortune 
There is but one attractive feature about him—he has a sweet voice, as Sir Toby 
calls it, “ a most contagious breath,” and an aptitude for old songs. Such a cha- 
rac‘er, in the hands of any actor is exceedingly difficult to represent. 1t is So 
finely discriminated that its merit lies, not in prominent passages or incidents, but 
in its entirety. It will not admit of points, and the skill of the actor is shown i 
preserving its unity. This was the merit of Placides acting. He rightly con 
ceived the character as a whole and presented it as a whole. You say there was 
a total want of light and shade. There was; and forthe obvious reason that there 
are no strong contrasts in the character. The effect designed by the dramatist 12 
the composition is propery like the effect in one of Claude's pic'ures—by a 
quisite gradation. 1 do not mean to say that Mr. Placide was a great personal ne 
of the clown. He lacks the natural gifis. He has, what the fool had not, a ae t 
unmusical voice, with no flexibility, and is compelled to pitch it in a high and un 
pleasant key ; but so far as a man could, within the limiis of bis matarel Peres 
convey a character by a proper conception of it, J think he may be saic pw ' 
done so, and that he is entitled to caponumnae Ss his judgment and artist 
skill. Yours, faithfully, Carerat Quiz. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Isa; A Proarmmace. By Caroline Cheesebro’. New Fork. 1862. 
Redfield.—This book is a great advance on Miss Cheesebro 8 previous 
volume, which we briefly noticed, a few months since. Her taste and 
ect seem to have matured rapidly in the interval; her style has 
nd rhetorical, and at the same time more sub- 
scope and 


intell 
become more powerful a 
dued and chaste, whilst her thoughts have taken a wider 
have been brought to bear upon subjects of more general interest and 
Her first flash of romantic feeling has evidently subsided 


s;mportance. a 
imp In ** Isa, 


into sense of duty and consciousness of growing strength. 
she has shown herself capable of sustained effort, both in thought and 
composition. The book does not weary the reader in perusai. It seems 
to have been written con amore, readily and rapidly, and wears an air 
of improvisation, which perhaps constitutes its principal charm. There 
is also a sort of womanly earnestness in many of its passages, to which 
we give our cordial and full agsent. 

In the character of * Isa,” Miss Cheesebro’ has attempted to delineate 
the growth of the Human, in opposition to the Divine will; the struggles 
of a rich and beautiful intellect, full of pride and self-reliance. Toa 
certain extent she has been successful, but had she been completely so, 
the drawback would still be a certain vagueness of purpose, & deficiency 
of action and mere plot, which all the strength and fine writing cannot 
hide. This we do not feel perhaps whilst reading, but when we lay the 
yolume down, and calmly review it, the deficiency becomes apparent. — 
Miss Cheesebro’ lacks knowledge of the heart. She describes peculiar- 
ities of mind with considerable skill. But Humanity in its general 
sense, the general heart, (if we may use this transcendental phrase) is 
yeta sealed book to her. That she will unseal it, and translate many 
of its pages hereafter, we have no doubt; she has already deciphered 
the inscriptions on its cover; and she is still very young. 

One of the most unmistakeable signs of genius, and one of her chief 
excellencies—though it will doubtless be considered the chief fault, by 
a certain class of readers—is the philosophical indifference with which 
she seems to regard her characters. She exhibits no marked love for 
the good, and no marked hatred of the bad. She treats all equally, for 
she knows that all are equal in the impartial world of Art. The un- 
couth Caliban is as dear to her for the time being, as the beautifal 
Ariel.—Furthermore, she never attempts “ To point a moral, or adorn 
a tale.” The moral of ‘‘ Isa,” if there be one, is left to the readers own 
understanding. It is not tagged on to the end of the tale, like an ex- 
hortation to the impenitent after a lengthy doctrinal sermon. It rather 
pervades it like an atmosphere. 

We have been thus particular in pointing out what we consider the 
merits and demerits of this little work, because we believe that the 
work can bear it. Had it been one of those whose ‘* name is Legion,” 
we should have let it pass without examination. Talent is common, 
genius rare; and genius can bear telling of its shortcomings. 

Mapeveine; A Tae or AuverGne. By Julia Kavanagh. Ibid. 
Appleton.—An unvarnished narrative of the life and death ofa peasant 
woman, who found consolation for a misplaced attachment, in a career 
of active benevolence and practical piety. The contrast is very strik- 
ing between such ‘‘short and simple annals of the poor,” and the sti- 
mulating, meretricious adornments that usually appeal to our sympa- 
thies in works of fiction. Of the popularity of Julia Kavanagh we know 
nothing; but her sphere of usefulness ought not to be a limited one. 


Hisrorre pe LA Resrauration,. Par 4. de Lamartine. Tomes II. 
et IV. Londres. Jeffs.—¥ rench authors, great upon many themes, are 
magnificent upon Waterloo, If they were defeated on the plain, they 
have avenged that defeat in their writings; and after all, doesmotevery 
one know that they were not defeated? If we remained in possession of 
the field, it was only because the French had quitted it in disgust. 

Lemartine has peculiar qualifications for giving us a true and impar- 
tial history of Waterloo. In the first place heisa Frenchman In the se- 
cond place he is altogether unbiassed by any military knowledge. In 
the third place he is Lamartine. His book exhibits the qualities you 
might expect, and is very amusing in consequence. As a Frenchman 
he admits of no defeat; nay, he proclaims Waterloo a day of triumph— 
as Lamartine, a ‘‘ good hater” of Napoleon, he reckons it oniy as a de- 
feat of the general. ‘* Waterloo,” he says, ‘‘ remains in history not as 
a failure of the French army, but as a failure of its chief. The army 
was sacrificed, not vanquished. Thus, unlike all other historical days 
which exalt or diminish the grandeur of a people, the defeat of Water- 
loo counts in the annals of the nation’s glory as equaltoatriumph. Eu- 
rope lost none of its terror at soldiers who knew thus how to die, and an 
army that buried itself in its blood. For the world that day was a day 
of terror at our name; for France a day of grief, not of humiliation ; for 
Napoleon only it was a battle foolishly hazarded, an empire lost.” All 
this kind of uneasy braggadoccio seems very ludicrous tous. Wecan 
understand that France does not like the idea of having been beaten; 
but why be perpetually trying to elude the stern fucts, and to prove 
that she gained a victory? Had she never been beaten before? She, 
whose writers invariably speak of Napoleon's *‘ conquest of the world” 
—a foolish fanfarcnade unworthy of a nation whose standards waved 
over cowed nations in Italy, Spain, Germany, and Egypt—does she for- 

get that one small portion of Europe at least was not conquered by her, 
and that not only did the Eoglish invariably beat the French through- 
out the Peninsular campaign, but our raw conscripts scattered Napo- 
leon’s veterans at the Pyramids? 

We are ashamed thus to be obliged to oppose the foolish boastings of 
writers whose main object seems to be the suppression of the actual 
truth. But Lamartine has led us into it by the wilful romance of his 
narrative. To show how his lofty imagination soars above facts, we 
May mention that he speaks of Wellington having seven horses killed 
under him. It sounds romantic—perilous—terrible—does it not? Seven 
horses killed under him! Wein England lived under the impression 
that Copenhagen, the one horse that bore him through the day, escaped 
the murderous bullets, and died not long since at Strathfieldsaye “ in 
& green old age.” Lamartine tells us elsewhere that he has seen the 
horse that carried Napoleon, and adds a mythical tovch about him 
worth recording :—- 

“TI have seen him surviving his master many years, always proud, 
haughty, gentle, and raising his head at the name of /Waterloo as if he 
remembered his glory |” 

Lamartine will thank us for a pendant to that story! Copenhagen, 
when he héard the name of Waterloo, used to hang down his head, as if 
he drooped under the memory of his defeat ! 

, We meant to rectify some of the enormous blunders and exaggera- 
tions of this account, but on reflection we desist. His inaccuracy is so 
©xcessive, that it would be idle to criticise it. He does not even see 
the absurdity of talking of the Ninety-fifth regiment of our cavalry ; he 

augments a Scotch division of 400 into 4000, and, instead of saying only 
40 out of 400 remained, he makes the number 400 out of 4000; he says 
Wellington ordered the cavalry to take off the curb reins, and gave the 
men brandy to increase the impetuosity of their charge—a charge Wel- 
ngton regretted because too impetuous ; he describes a shock as “* ir- 
resistible,” which was not simply resisted, but the charging column 
cut to pieces. 
me. leave these pages uncriticised, and direct your attention to what 
eally excellent in the narrative; for, although it is inaccurate and 
mee it is intensely interesting, and carries you on with the fascina- 
pn ofromance. No extract of ours would convey an idea of the pic- 
ead anaes and sustained animation of the narrative. Get the book 
coe ms it. Besides the account of Waterloo, you will find a biogra- 
ie Study of Murat done with immense splendour, and some portraits 
and there which exhibit all Lamartine’s fine qualities. —Leader. 


Hine Arts. 

THe Surpwreckeo Moruer ann CurLp.--Thus is designated a 
Broup of life size in marble, now on exhibition at the Stuyvesant In- 
stitute. It is from the chisel of Mr. Edward A. Brackett, a Boston 
artist, and will uacoubtedly make him a name, if there be any inclina- 





tion on the part of the public to recognise sterling worth.— Original (to 
the best of our remembrance) in its design, it is simplicity itself in its 
mode of treatment, and needs neither explanation or long etudy to en- 
able the spectator to grasp its meaning. A dead mother, still bearing 
on one arm the form of her dead infant, and clinging to it with the 
tenacious grasp of one hand, has been left by receding waters out- 
stretched upon a bed of rock. A ledge supports and elevates the upper 
portion of the body, serving to break the unpleasing outline which the 
human form assumes when life is extinct, if the corpse lie extended 
upon a level surface. Water there is none visible; but a few bits of 
sea- weed and a few sea-shells hint the locality to those who cannot read, 
in the attitude of the principal figure, the action of the waves upon it. 
To our eye it seems that the wash and heaving of the waters, and no 
other agency whatever, could have swept the right arm into its en- 
forced position, thrown backward beyond the head. The anatomical 
correctness and perfect truth with which this effect is represented gave 
us a high idea of the sculptor’s genius and skill; for, be it observed, 
invention is not the sole test of genius. His obvious intent is also 
further shown in the arrangement of the lengthened tresses, which have 
no less obeyed the impulse of the passing billows, and appear glued to 
the head and to the rock.—A remnant of drapery, which by the way is 
admirably executed, carries back the thoughts to the time when the 
dead were of the living; and the time could not be remote, for Death 
has composed the features of its victims, without yet awhile despoiling 
them of their beauty. 

Bat we did not purpose describing this exquisite group; we intended 
solely to commend it in the highest terms to the admiration of our 
readers, on the broad ground that it appeals directly and at once to the 
sympathies of human nature. There is no need to be a professed lover 
of the Fine Arts in order to comprehend or feelit. If you cannot in 
some degree do both, you might in your ramble on the sea-shore come 
suddenly upon such a group—the real life-in-death—and experience no 
more emotion than if the carcase of a drowned cat had floated ashore at 
your feet. Go and see the Shipwrecked Mother and Child, and test 
the truth of this somewhat far-fetched remark. 

oneal 
A DAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF LUCCA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION, 


Srr.—Something in the temperature to-day reminded me of that 
balmy — in Italy, which seems to untie one’s nervous system 
and make even life itself an enjoyment. The sketch I send you has at 
least one merit—it istrue; and wherever and whenever any one of that 
day’s party may chance upon this reminiscence, it shall stir the fount 
of memory as though an angel had troubled the pool. 

What a different existence, and how infinitely more of enjoyment in 
it, than any of our American villeggiaturas ever attain! Yet the chief 
end of all is pleasure; but there is a carelessness and impromptu-ness 
about the [talian life, which is in itself a luxury, and which seems the 
soil out of which enjoyment naturally springs. Certainly, the forced 
product of Saratoga or Newport lacks the savour and relish of the ge- 
nuine “‘estro,” and substitutes with bad success the more expensive 
counterfeit presentment, for the fruit of the sun and air.—There is a 
great gulf between the Prato Fiorito and the ‘* Modern Socialists.” In 
the words of the old Jew, ‘I'll not answer that-——but say it is my hu- 
mour.” Yours very faithfully, J. 

March 28th. — 

It was carried by acclamaticn, at 11 p.m., thatthe next day’s sun 
should light us on our way to Prato Fiorito, a meadow on the summit of 
one of the loftiest peaks of the beautiful range that locks the baths of 
Lucca close to its breast—a meadow which in the month of June isa 
carpet of flowers, some of them very rare and such as never spring from 
the spontaneity of even Italian earth. It is said to have been in the 
olden days the site of a temple to Esculapius. Be this as it might; it 
was at least something to bring us together on the morrow, an excuse 
for a long idle day and a dinner on the grass and of it, for the “ inevi- 
table salad’ and ever recurring hard eggs were de rigueur.—* Call 
Alessandro.”—-‘* Alessandro, itis very late, but we must have donkeys 
and guides for ten, and dinner and fruit and ice and wine, all ready to 
start before day dawn for Prato Fiorito.”— ‘* La Signora sara servita.”’ 
—Alessandro looked wretched but determined, and backed out of the 
door. Why would Alessandro gamble, and cheat his employers? Bar- 
ring these pure Italian necessities, he was perfect—a fellow of infinite 
resource, who made soup out cf stones, and petits soupers out of any- 
thing. He girded up his loins to a purpose that night; for at grey 
dawn we were awakened by the clatter of the guides and the patter of 
the donkeys. Alexander the great, in a perspiration even at that early 
hour, was Corpo-di-Bacco-ing at a large basket, which would not sit 
with propriety where he chose it to go. Dinner was a self-evident pro- 

osition. 
. What a delicious breath in the air, what a soft haze on the moun- 
tains! Up, up, and away, O Casa Tolomei—and ye of Casa Chiappa— 
and thou, best beloved, from the Palazzo Bocella! ‘‘ Here we are, and 
here we go”—hey for the mountain. 

The road lay for a short distance along the brink of the Serchio, the 
little river which winds about like a silver riband, to ornament that 
beautiful country. It was so still, that a calm fell upon our spirits 
like dew. We all looked happy; but no one spoke for several miles 
The birds only twittered as they woke up; the leaves of the trees, 
loadéd with moisture, now and then splashed against our faces from a 
low hanging branch ; and occasionally a donkey made a hasty effort to 
snatch a tempting tuft of grass. How impotent an attempt! Had he 
not a tail, and his master hanging on it, goad in hand? Had he lost his 
hindquarters, or his senses ? Was not thatsharp stick (unlike the sword 
of Damocles, sometimes suspended above) always poking into him on 
the most frivolous pretexts? 

On, and on! And now we begin to ascend, just as the sun peeps up 
and gleams through the woods. Yet the blind worm does not know it 
is day, and lies fat and black and dully-poisonous, right in the path. 
How carefully the donkeys step aside from the sluggish danger! What 
can be the use of that loathsome slow poison in this beautifal world? 

And now we begin to shake off the spell of silence, and first a few 
words in such Italian break the charm, and then that clear silver ring- 
ing laugh of E ’s comes like a snatch from the ‘‘ Gazza Ladra” on the 
ear. I never heard, before or since, 2 musical laugh like E’s. It had 
atrillin it like a bird’s. She was beautiful like a snow-drop—fair, 
not pale—but her low-toned voice and her exquisite laugh were more 
winning even than ber sweet face. Our American women either cackle 
or gurgle. Nobody ever laughed like E. 

And now, like a cataract, breaks out a whole volley of Italian exple- 
tives and English exclamations. Whatisit? Why, the Signora’s don- 
key was—not running away, because thatis an impossible doukey. bility, 
but—trotting, jolting, pelting away, as hard as its stubborn nature and 
used-upedness allowed ; and the Signora was bobbing up and down in 
accelerated time, looking very hot and a little frightened. The brute 
was easily caught, for Hl. rode his own horse and reached him in his 
stride; but the Signora was vexed with the guide, and hated the don- 
key, and said she wou/d walk up the mountain, and that the brute 
should not bear her. We all laughed very unmusically, and threw 
sticks at the donkey, and held a council. Some wandered into the thick 
wood, guided by the trickling sound of water, and soon came back to 
announce that they had stumbled on one of the trout reservoirs which 
abound ia the mountains, whilst a few words were hinted of a peasant 
girl in a boddice, who had promised trout and kisses sans discrétion. 
She had, however, been spirited away, before our party reached the 
spot. lam sure G. had kissed her, for the beetle-browed father was 
cross, and made us pay very dear for bis trout. But what a breakfast ! 
Apicius would have enjoyed the trout—Salvator Rosa the scenery—and 
the Red Men would have known that we were of them, for we all took 
to it so naturally. 

It was difficult to quit that leafy retreat, for by nive of the clock the 
sun was fierce, and had licked up all the moisture from the tr.es and 
the dust, and it required an effort to resume tue purpose, so strong in 
the cool of the morning But the cross peasant consented, for lucre, 
to hire his best and un kickingest donkey to the Signora; and at half. 
past nine we took the road again. How the sun played down upon our 
self-immolated heads, that day! We were shut in by mountains, and 


there was not a breath of air to temper the burning heat of noon. Some- 


It was two 





body quoted Fanny Butler, * You vill go a pleasuring.” 
o'clock, when we reached the base of the Prato Fiorito mountain. 


A 





most curious sight! a steep slope of the shortest, greenest turf, in one 
long reach from the tep of the mountain for miles down, down, down, 
into an unfathomed valley. Of course it is as slippery as glass, and 
there is but cne path to the summit, whilst there are numbers of false 
beginnings of paths which lead gradually and smoothly on to destruc- 
tion. One ofthe party who preceded us had taken the wrong path 
before the guides got up; but, as we had all been warned of the dan- 
ger, had prudently regained the starting point before going too far to 
turn. It was a matter of life and death; and she showed me where a 
bee, which she had disturbed, had crept into her shoe and stung her as 
she walked. To dislodge the bee, or to start with pain, or to hold up 
the smarting foot, entailed a loss of equilibrium and the being precipi- 
tated hopelessly into death. The year before, our guides told us, a 
young English girl had ascended the mountain with her lover. There 
were many young people of the party, and they laughed and jested 
about the danger. The young girl, too happy to believe in Death at 
such @ moment, by some heedless movement or incautious advance, fell, 
and before the eyes of her mother and her lover rolled down miles 
away, and was found dead, some hours after, when they could reach 
her bedy. 

The table land, whereon at last we found ourselves sitting panting 
under a canvas tent, which H. bad carried, for shade there is none, is 
far less remarkable than the side of the mountain. The hyacinths per- 
fumed the air; and one of us who called flowers ugly names said that 
there were sixty kinds of them—around and about us. But we were 
too tired to be enthusiastic any more, that day. We dined sous le pouce ; 
and then waited, verging to siestas, for the cool evening air to revive 
us. —It came; and with it rose the moon of Italy, only less bright than 
thesun. A flood of silver light lay on the mountain tops, and shone on 
our downward path; but we were in no hurry, for in the summer of 
Italy one uses the nights as days, and we lingered long in that strange 
and elfin spot which we were never to see again. C. sang the Barcarole 
in ‘* Masaniello,” to the immense delight of the guides. Then C. and L. 
sang the Marinari; and whilst the last notes were floating through the 
moonlight, we mounted our donkeys and wound down the mountain. 
There was little night left, when we reached the Casa Tolomei. J. 
Ee  —— 


A PORTRAIT OF JAMES THE SIXT. 
A late number of the Examiner thus speaks of a play by the Rev. 
Mr. White, author of “* The King of the Commons.” 


Some years ago we noticed a published play of very great literary 
merit (as it seemed to us) on the subject of the Earl of Gowrie, by a 
writer who has since obtained sufficient success as an acted dramatist 
amply to justify our prediction that his name would make one in that 
honoured list containing those of Daborne, Maine, Cartwright, Milman, 
Harness, Dyce, and others, which from Shakspeare’s time to our own 
has shown that the indulgence of a taste for dramatic literature is no 
necessary disqualification for pursuits of graver thought, and the per- 
formance of more important duties. 

This play has been altered for the stage and produced by Mr. Phelps 
under the title of James the Sixth, or the Gowrie Plot. The new title 
indicates the changes made. They are principally in the character of 
James. He now forms the leading figure in the piece; and, that the 
laughter excited by his awkwardness and pedantry may not override 
the horror and disgust which the dramatist would challenge for his 
vices, the fact of his cruelty and avarice is thrown into marked pro- 
minenc*. Should the play fail to command the success which we think 
in all respects its due, it will arise from the difficulty of immediately 
reconciling in a theatre these opposite emotions of the ludicrous and 
terrible. 

One thing is certain—that Mr. Phelps’s performance of James the 
Sixth is incomparably the best piece of art now to be seen upon the 
stage. We dit not see that personation of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant 
by the same actor which ali good judges pronounced to be so extra- 
ordinary, and which would seem to have suggested the production of 
Mr. White’s play. But the James is perfection. It is the figure which 
every historical student knows, taken as from the unfading canvas of 
Balfour, Wilson, and Francis Osborne, and reproduced to the life. It 
is the waddling, babbling, blustering, unprincely king. It is the broad, 
full length, ungainly figure of the Fortunes of Nigel; quite as well 
discriminated as Scott’s in its grotesquely complacent pedantry, ab- 
surdity, and pusillanimity of spirit; and, by the opportunities afforded 
in the plot of the play, more vividly and daringly repressaies in its 
grosser. and blacker traits. Nor does the dialect fall short of the rest 
of the pieture. Mr. Phelps’s Scotch was never learnt on this side the 
Tweed, Itisthe true Caledonian. With such accompaniments let the 
reader imagine, as perfect as art could render it, the effect of the de- 
livery of the subjoined address of the king to his minion Ramsay, 
which closes the second act of the play. The low fierce cunning, the 
catlike creeping cruelty, the mouth eager and watering for its victims, 
were expressed with a quite appalling truth. 

They say that kings are Lions, 
Some noisy blustering kings wi’ open jaws 
May answer to the name; but a wise king 
Is not like that. If I should toss my mane 
And show my teeth and roar, and sireteh my claws, 
This Gowrie might escape me. No, no, Jock, 
Iam no Lion. But there's another beast 
Whilk is described by Titus Livius, 

And stopt a Roman army on its march— 
A serpent, Jock.—Wii' a slow noiseless glide 
It nears its prey, looks shiny all the time, 
Winds round and round, faulds gently over him, 
And close and closer gathers in its rings, 
And squeezes, squeezes— Wi’ its oily tongue 
Licks him all o’er to make the easier swallow, 
—And not a roar to tell folk whai ’s been dune, 
It’s no the fang, it’s no the teeth that does it, ' 
No, nor the faulds that grind bone by bone— 
Jock ! it’s the slaver does it ali! Yon Gowrie 
Will be a pleasant mouthful, and Ha, ha! 
There’s the auld laird that aids and tutors him. 
He'll be a tough auld morsel, but Ha, ha! 
We'll maybe swallow Restalrig himsel’! 

When we noticed the original play as a published book we said that 
it took the whole of the opposing characters of a certain rough and 
intriguing Laird of Restalrig, softened and lifted into poetry by his 
love tor his pretty daughter, to take the taste of the king out of the 
mouth. How much more some such relief is needed where the action 
of the play passes in sight of an audience it is not necessary to point 
out. Yet im this respect it is that the weakness of the alteration for 
the stage is most felt. There is not much of Restalrig left, and such 
variety as the character presents was entirely missed by the actor who 
had charge of it. Instead of the wily old politician playing on the 
king’s wenkness by the assumption of openness and donhornie, beguiling 
the Spaniard by the simple honesty of his character, and pushing for- 
ward the young Earl of Gowrie for his own purposes under the mask 
of patriotism and religion, there was nothing shown to the audience 
but a stolid sincere country gentleman, with a very unexpressive coun- 
tenance and a considerable hesitation in his speech. 

By this, and the not less inadequate representation of the chivalrous 
young Gowrie, James was made the sole character of the play; and 
with an inimitable ease, and a thorough enjoyment of his own excellent 
art, did Mr. Phelps bear the weight of it. But a single portraiture 
will not carry off five acts—especially where its very felicity of execu- 
tion does not combine the pleasurable with the admirable in any pro- 
portionate degree, 

The critic of the Spectavor is not quite so enthusiastic in his praises 
He says— 

The Gowrie conspiracy, though a favourite theme with disputatious 
historians, is an unkindly subject for the tragic poet. The obscurity 
in which it is involved offers the seeming advantage that the author 
may give his personages whatever motives he pleases, without any 





i great risk of knockiog his shins against indubitable facts; but this ad- 


vantege is counterbaianced by the ignoble character of the more lumi- 
nous parts of the tale ; for though the contest between a stern indepen- 
dent aristocracy and a grasping monareh is in itself a most fit subject 
for tragic treatment, the fgures of @ pusi)lanimous king shrieking for 
help from @ window, and two conspirators killed in a bustle, are by no 
means potent representatives of the collision. Whatever motives be 
devised, it is hard to make the catastrophe look like anything but 
squabble; and even the execution of the old Earl of Gowrie, as an ex- 
pedient for rendering the Ruthvens avengers of a family wrong, appears 
but weak, whea it is recollected that this event took place at a time 
when James the Sixth was too young to be a responsible agent. 

Under these circumstances, it is to be regretted that the Reverend 
J. White’s play, recently produced at Sadler’s Wells, is denominated a 
tragedy, since this name may expose it to be judged by a wrong stand- 





ard. Itis a comedy, with one character in it, which might just as well 
have been written in two or three acts, and it is ony called a tragedy 
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because somebody is killed at the end. The fate of the Gowries and | 
their mother, (a stern old ewbodiment of vengeance, ) does not excite | 
the slightest sympathy; while the grandiloquence of their wrath e 
rendered almost ridiculous by the comic peculiarities of the personage 
against which it is directed. James the Sixth, whose character is most 
unfayourably interpreted, as @ compound of avarice, treachery, and | 
even cruelty, is an excellent comic delineation—that is to say, as filled | 
up by Mr. Phelps; who goes to work with the same sedulous searching | 
spiric which gained him such renown as the representative of Sir Per- | 

ax M‘Sycephant. The stage-king is an historical portrait, thoroughly | 
costumed, padded, mannered, and ** dialected ;” and may be as min- 
utely studied as the work of a Flemish painter. 


—_—__>_—_ 


THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 


In the lengthened biography of the late Thomas Moore, which ap. 
peared in the Times, a few days after his death, there occurred the 
following passage. 


In 1803 Moore had the misfortune to obtain worldly advancement. 
He was promoted to an official situation in Bermuda. The duties of 
the office were performed by a deputy, and the consequence, 4s 2 mat- 
ter of course, was great personal anxiety and heavy pecuniary loss to 
the poetical principal. It has been an enlightened custom to reward 
literary genius by such cruel contrivances. Theodore Hook in his youth 
went to the Mauritius, under Government auspices, and when he died 
in his age Government seized upon his rags to compensate themselves 
for the natural results of their own unjustifiable folly. In the year 

Moore set out for Bermuda, and subsequently visited the United 
States. The effects of the voyage were to subdue the admiration with 
which he had previously regarded “American institutions” and the 

blication in 1806 of two volumes of Odes and Epistles. The well 
wn ‘ Canadian Boat Song” owes its origin to this tour. In his pas- 
sage down the St. Lawrence, Moore jotted down in pencilling, upon a 
leaf of & volume he was then reading, both the notes and a few of 
the words of the original song by which his own boat glee had been sug- 
gested. The volume was given at parting to a fellow-traveller as a keep- 
sake. Years afterwards the book found its way back to its former owner, 
who, to his great surprise, discovered that the music of this celebrated 
glee was actually as much his own as the words. In the original note 
to the song the reader is informed “‘ that the words were written to an 
air which the boatmen sang to us frequently” Extraordinary as it 
may appear, the air had never been heard at all until Moore presented 
it for all time to the lovers of plaintive song and romantic imagery. 

The two letters subjoined, and addressed to the Editor of the Times, 
were drawn out by these remarks. 

Sir,—In your excellent memoir of Thomas Moore it is stated, in ref- 
erence to his ‘‘ Canadian Boat Song,” that the book in which the 
original composition was inscribed found its way, at the expiration of 
many years, back to its former owner, who, to his great surprise, dis- 
covered that the music was as much his own asthe words. This ac- 
count, which is in the latter part correct, was probably derived from a 
note attached to the song in the last editior of the poet’s works. 

But the book did not revert to the poet, nor are the circumstances, 
which are interesting, under which he saw it again, precisely detailed. 

In 1839 Moore visited Dublin on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in that city. At 
one of the festive scenes, which at that period of the history of the as- 
sociation were not rare events, a very beautiful girl was introduced to 
the poet by my brother ; but, surrounded as the former was at the time 
by a host of fair admirers, many of whom were most anxious to be pre- 
sented to him, it is doubtful whether he would have vouchsafed more 
than a slight pressure of his hand to the young lady, had not my broth- 
er whispered in his ear ‘‘She possesses the original copy of your 
‘Canadian Boat Song.’” At these words the poet begged to learn how 
this came to pass. The facts were simple enough. The book, which 
was Priestley’s Lectures, and on the blank leaf of which the song and 
the music were pencilled, belonged to Mr. Harness, with whom Moore 
‘was travelling in Canada. On his death the volume came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Maconchie, of Edenmon, near Dublin, who presented the 
book to his daughter, and who very properly regarded the gift as most 

recious. 
’ Moore then expressed the strongest desire to see the book, and it was 
arranged that I should accompany Miss Maconchie on the following 
day toa bookseller’s shop in Grafton-street, where the poet had a room 





for writing his letters, and where he arranged to meet us. I shall never 
forget the pleasure he manifested when his eyes fell on the well-re- 
membered lines. He gazed at them long and earnestly ;—-so long and 
so earnestly, that my fair companion at length exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Moore, I hope you do not want to take the book from me.” ‘‘ No, Miss 
Maconchie, indeed I do not ;” he replied, ‘* but if you knew what thril- 
ling remembrances of a happy past the contemplation of this page pre- 
sents, you would not wonder at my feelings.” ‘Since 1 wrote these 
lines,” he added, “‘I have been going so fast down the rapids of life, 
that I owe you much for enabling me to live, though but for a few mi- 
nutes, in the past, and I shall long remember this pleasant meeting.” 
But, for once his gallantry played him false, for, in the note to which 
I have referred, he states that a “‘ gentleman” showed him the volume 
in question, and the lovely girl—for such indeed she was—is not men- 
tioned. It would not have been so in his more youthful days. 

At my request, Moore authenticated the lines, stating the circum- 
stances under which they were written, adding his autograph ; and, 
with the book thus made additionally valuable, 1 escorted Miss Macon- 
chie home. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, C. R. WELp. 

Hastings, March 2. 

Sir,—I have expected that one at least of the musical section would 
have commented upon an error in your admirable “ notice’ of Thomas 
Moore last Monday. Of the Canadian Boat Song it is said in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ Extraordinary as it may appear, the air had never been heard 
at all until Moore presented it for all time to the lovers of plaintive 
song and romantic imagery.” I believe it is currently understood that 
the original of the music in question is Scottish; but I find it in my 
copy of WVutional Airs, under the title of “ Canachon,” attributed to 
Avison, the Newcastle musician, who died 1770 Probably Avison 
harmonized the ancient air, and hence it was affiliated upon him. The 
music of Avison’s air possesses all the charm and character of the na- 
tional melodies of Scotland. Skilful as is the arrangement of the Ca- 
nadian Boat Song, its music is inferior to that of Avison’s air. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joseru E.uis. 





Brighton, March 6. 


THE UNCHANGING DYNASTY. 


When does Opera resume its session in London ?—a far more stirring 
question just now than that of Dissolution. Will there be one House, 
or two? Who will be the Minister? Politics have revived a little 
their deadness, but they cannot come up to the vivacity of these in- 

uiries. 

. All the happier are the inquiries, too, since either way they cannot 
but have a happy answer. Opera wii! reopen its session: revolution 
itself, which might shut up the other theatre, cannot arrest the course 
of song. Whoever is Minister in that régime, there can be no doubt 
that his Cabinet will comprise certain at least of those nobles in art 
who are unmatched except by each other. None of the unhappier ques- 
tions which agitate “ the other place” disturb the energetic repose of 
this. Laklache can never address the House in vain; nor does Colletti, 
reasonable and statesmanlike vocalizer, recognized even of Carlyle, 
ever draw forth ‘ironical cheers.” When Mario takes the floor, there 
is no doubt as to his baving a majority : all who go into the lobby vote 
one way. And why? Bevause the singers are really a‘‘ party in 
power.” They can do what they attempt. Italy may be subdued, but 
the Italian—never. The fire of Ais life is inextinguishable The ten- 
derness of Ovid still sings in the vibrating voice of Gardoni, whose very 
heart seems to be the sounding-chamber; the large utterance of Lucre- 
tius finds esthetic vent, most logical through not retiocinative, in La- 
blache: Ariosto and Dante, Tasso and Petrarch, still linger in those 
who alone can give voice to the power and yearning of the passions ; 
ages lives in his pictures peopled with the antetypes of Pasta 
Grisi; and Rossini comes forth from Italy to subdue Gaul and 


R 
an , 
Briton. It is but song, you say: it is still power, intensely vital 


wer. — You cannot have that art, perfect in its physical utter- 
ance, in its just execution, in its broad conception, in its symmetrical 
freedom, without power of organization and vigorous brain. 

And the body of the house, also, will it not be matchless save by com- 
parison with previous Houses? The brilliant light, the dresses gay 
yet harmonious, the beauty, the ease, the luxury—they are but the 

Hiant surface. The humanity is still more splendid that the clothing 
—at least in many cases. The beauty whose delicately carved features 
have struck you in repose, breaks the placid surface of her countenance 


with a smile, as artless and lifesome as the loveliest that may greet 
you in the sunny Appenines. Shoulders that dare the light with the 
unconscious audacity of a Godiva, proclaim that the entire Eve answers 
to the sample of the countenance. The beauty of art brings to the 
scene the beauty of humanity, so that you shall seein this London 
house, aye, and of English growth, womankind as perfect and as bril- 
liant as any that you may fiad in Albano or the happiest vineyards of 
Vald'Arno. Penetrate the thick atmosphere of luxury, and you shall 
find beneath the honeyed repose an amount of vigour, intellectual and 
bodily, such as few assemblages can boast. Lounging over the back 
of that seat is a young giant, whose kid gloves clothe the hand of an 
adolescent Hercules, and whose girlish face is but the infancy of a 
Titan. Among that group of idlers are spirits such as those that led at 
Waterloo, that have sought for science or lost companions at the icy 
Pole; with frames to match—heartsome, iron-tempered, and fiercely 
agile as the barytone that is perchance ruling the atmosphere. All 
that culture, wealth, and art can bring together, are here assembled. 
The very ugly are ennobled to the office of foil in the picture, the very 
voiceless are listeners. 

The potency here, both to do and to receive—how can it survive 
through all the luxury, the vicissitude, and the labour, that the very 
assemblage implies? Because art wil] only be served by tried ser- 
vants, either as ministers or worshippers—by tried humanity. Many 
have been on the pilgrimage from the cradle, both to that stage and to 
those boxes, who have perished by the way. Decimated were they ?-- 
why, success itself, on that illustrious path, scarcely befalls a tenth of 
the pilgrim band. The path is strewed with victims; but the end is 
worth the sacrifice. The victorious are the representatives and ex- 
emplars of theirkind. Through the ordeal of fatalities is tried the 
temper of the organization and genius which suffice for the service. 
The laws of art are inexorable: its false legislators perish, its feeble 
ministers cannot hold on. Its laws outlast the transient statutes of poli- 
tics, its power cannot be dethroned or sent out of office: its reign is an 
enlightened despotism, as all true government should be; and its sub- 
jects know that they are blest, the instant they enter its harmonious 
domain.—London paper, Feb. 28. 


ORNAMENTAL, BUT NOT USEFUL. 


With something like a sense of humiliation we reprint the following 
notices of that gorgeous and costly pile of building, the new Palace of 
Westminster, which becomes more obviously unfit for its purposes, the 
nearer it approaches to completion. 


A new aid is to be called in to the rescue of the alternately roasted 
and frozen-out Members, the weatherbeaten, the stifled; and Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney is to explore the House of Commons—as if it were 
amine oradrain! Meanwhile, the poor public out of doors is mysti- 
fied at the accounts of the horrors within, and does not know what to 
believe. The reporters complain of the gusts of wind which blow upon 
them through the ladies’ gallery! and honourable gentlemen declare, 
that even after those breezes have swept the reporters, they, the legis- 
lators, are obliged to fly. Now, is it true that these inclemencies of 
the elements within the House of Commons are so terrible ; or is it that 
Members are so little Spartan, so largely Sybarite, as to shiver at 
breezes which healthier folks might enjoy—and of which, at all events, 
the ladies are placed to bear the brunt? Perhaps elderly gentlemen 
may expect to be lapped in a cotton comfort impossible in a public hall; 
but it is daily becoming more evident that a just and pleasant ventila- 
tion of the ‘Palace at Westminster” is impossible. ‘The site and the 
structure both forbid it. 

Built in a corner, down among the dead dogs, no architecture can 

elevate it to catch the breeze of heaven. The structure, fantastically 
crowding every conceivable “convenience” into that mudlark poet's 
corner of ancestral traditions, and twisting the whole into a pile of 
medieval grandeur—standing in the water on stilts—carrying ona 
contest with old Thames ever struggling to resume his domain—built 
of stone that already begins to crumble under the indigenous fog with 
congenital antiquity—the structure is a cento of impracticable incom- 
patibilities. The said ancestral traditions, and convenience of lawyers 
attending Westminster Hall, bound the Legislature to the spot between 
St. Margaret’s graveyard and the fragrant Thames It is the most 
signal and gigantic exemplar of the class ‘* bad job”—and should stand 
as such, the palpable monument of what England, in the very middle 
of the nineteenth century, could do in public architecture, in ventila- 
tion, and in contract-making. Yes, empty it. surround it with a rail- 
ing, leave it crumbling with the premature eld age of the modernest 
antique, and let it stand, historically, morally, artistically valuable— 
ad evitandum. 
There are but the usual “three courses” for Members—to stop and 
bear it, which would probably weed out the old and sickly; or to build 
a new palace, raised on a viaduct of Babel height, to get up somewhere 
out of that natural cellar and drain; or to go away, and build else- 
where. The last we take to be the more judicious course, and the more 
economical. 

Of course, when they do go, Members will act as if they had ac- 
quired some experience. They would not, for instance, select for the 
site the flooded parts of the Borough, but rather Hampstead Hill or 
Blackheath, albeit removed from lawyers. They would probably dis- 
cover, in those healthful regions, that Zephyr could do without a Dr. 
Reid, at least so far as the purifying goes, and that Reid’s legitimate 
operations on the atmosphere might be limited to the warming pan ; 
perhaps with a vote of flannel waistcoats for the elderly and phthisical. 
The House will have learned what ‘‘ Committees of Taste” are, and 
will now know that you may as well seek for trees in Sherwood Forest 
as fora Bramante in commission. The House will have got so far in 
the accidence of architecture as to know that the main body of the 
building should be considered before the facade; that the use should 
dictate the form ; that two hulis for the gathering of two great national 
councils are a concrete idea great and suggestive enough to furnish out 
a very good architectural conception, without any premature anxiety 
about ornament. And the pupil will learn that it is possible to con- 
struct large buildings in which speakers are to be heard. In St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, for instance, some two thousand persons can hear every 
word of a voice of very moderate dimensions, from the furthest end of 
the building. St. Martin’s Hall was built for Mr. John Hullah, whose 
business it is to see that hearing be practicable; but the luxury of 
audibility, denied to Senators, is fully enjoyed by Amalgamated En- 
gineers and any others of the public who choose to hire the hall, for a 
few guineas, on the off-nights. In short, when it has resolved upon a 
new lodging—leaving its present as “‘ A curious Thing” to amuse pos- 
terity--Parliament will know better than to sit down in mud, fog, and 
stench, beside the lawyers, in a structure where speaking is the busi- 

ness and hearing impossible, and where lawmakers are distracted in 
the work of lawmaking by the anxieties, colds, qualms, and nausea of 
a steam-boat in a Thames quagmire — Spectator. 

The means provided for the ventilation of the House of Commons 
are most elaborate, and in some parts, we say advisedly, perfectly use- 
less. We were in the House on the occasion of the declaration of the 
change of Ministers, and it seemed to us that there was no control ex 
ercised over the atmosphere of the House. The supply of air was 
inadequate, and the results, as a matter of course, are innumerable 
draughts It seemed to be vacuum ventilation, rather than plenum 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the engine intended to drive 
the fan by which the air is to be supplied, is not at work, being found 
too noisy for the purpose. The position in which air is brought in, at 
the feet of all the members, does not seem to us the best: indeed, our 
present impressions are against it. It will startle some, by the way, 
to find that the cubical contents of the air-chambers, shafts, and flues 
used by Dr. Reid to ventilate, are actually larger than the contents of 
the House of Commons, lobbies, and corridors ventilated—the first 
being 366,000 cubic feet, the second 386,000 feet. A section of the 
House and surrounding chavbers above and below would show a very 
small kernel in @ very thick rind. The * ventilated gas-lights” gives 
an immense amount of heat, and, in hot weather, we are disposed to 
think, will be found unbearable. The mass of metal composing the 


chandeliers becomes a permanently heating surface, which radiates on 
all sides. — Builder. 


Move or THe Arctic Recions.-—A brief notice of this interesting 


London Exhibition appeared in our columns, last Saturday. The sub- 
joined enters more fully iato particulars. 


On Saturday we had the gratification of minutely examining the y 
beautiful model of the Arctic Regions now on view under the shades 
ot Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe, in Leicester square. Any one who has 
hitherto had but a confused notion of the relative position of localities, 
and of the extent of discoveries in those frozen seas of the north, will 








find by a scrutiny of this really remarkable work of art all their ideas 


upon the subject at once systematize’. Nothing can be mor: imme. 
diately comprehensible, even to those merely acquainted with the rudj- 
monts of northern geography, than the magnificent representation of 
the quarter of the globe referred to—the North Pole and the Various 
countries surrounding it, extending downwards so far as to inelude the 
whole group of the British islands, What renders the model here men. 
tioned the more valuable and instantaneously appreciable is the fact of 
its being convex instead of concave like the giguntic effigy of the earth 
above it, an effigy necessarily so rendered in consequence of its very 
magnitude All the elevations are accurately given, and the whole 
scene is portrayed with an admirable regard even to the colouring of 
the grey: hued land, the sky-blue sea, the virgin snows, and even the 
yellowish evidences of the sandy deposits resulting from the ocean wash. 
All the more interesting realities are indicated by name, after the man- 
ner of an ordinary map, so taat the spectator cap follow the track of 
the various navigators without the interrupting assisteunce of a book 
for reference. Of course the central point of attraction is the spot in 
which—thanks to the enterprise of Captain Penny—the last traces of 
Sir John Franklin were discovered, extending up through Wellington 
Channel to the ultima Thu/e of that northern inlet called by the name 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria. Perhaps the most interesting fact in 
connection with the whole subject is tne belief that beyond the vagt 
barriers of ice there are in the immediate vicinity to what, for the sake 
of a name, is called the North Pole, the advantages of @ clear sea, g. 
genial climate, a fruitful soil, and an abundance of Arctie fish, birds, 
and animals—a supposition caused by the otherwise unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that the voyagers in those seas have observed again and 
again that the polar animals coming from the extreme north are plump 
and well in flesh, whereas those travelling from the south are invaria- 
bly lean and in a miserable condition. From having possibly travers- 
ed those regions, or at any rate skirted them, it is still hoped that the 
missing expedition may yet be discovered, and that we may find yet in 
the land of the living Sir John Franklin and his adventurous compan- 
ions. According to Mr. Wyld’s theory of the matter, those navigators, 
if still surviving, will be found, if anywhere, endeavouring to make 
their way back from the Arctic seas, not by returning through Wel- 
lington Channel, but by escaping through Behring’s Straits. Whatever 
may be the opinions entertained upon this matter, however, the model, 
upon the excellence of which we have here commented, will be found by 
all intelligent minds to be fraught with peculiar and enthralling in- 
terest. 

Srereoscoric DAGUERREOTYPES,—Since the period when Daguerre 
first taught the world how to arrest, and permanently to retain the 
fleeting shadow of surrounding objects upon a prepared surface of iod- 
ised silver, no invention, no novelty in the photographic art has created 
so high a degree of interest as the recent application of the principle of 
binocular vision to these beautiful and elaborate pictures. Most peo- 
ple have observed, at some time or other, that on looking upon a statue, 
a bust, or any other solid object, if one eye be closed (for the sake of 
experiment), a small portion of the field of view is cut off on that side, 
and not quite so much of the figure is seen as when it is regarded in the 
ordinary manner. In fact, the perspective representation of a solid ob- 
ject is differently pictured upon the retina of each eye, and these two 
results simultaneously conveyed to the brain, are so blended by that 
organ as to convey the required impression of solidity tothe senses. In 
applying this principle to the Daguerreotype, two pictures represent- 
ing the necessary difference of perspective, (which, indeed, is very 
slight, and searcely perceptible without close examination), are taken 
at the same moment in two cameras. They are then placed in a box of 
peculiar construction, termed a stereoscope, which only allows of the 
right eye to see one picture, and the left the other. The efféctis almost 
magical ; the flatness of ordinary portraiture instantly vanishes to make 
room for apparent solidity. We have just had an opportunity of in- 
specting the stereoscopic arrangements of Messrs. Voightlander and 
Evans, and we strongly recommend the lovers of natural magic to pay 
a visit to their establishment, aud witness themselves these very beau- 
tiful productions. The figures produced are apparently tangible, and 
endowed with all the seeming realities of life but that of motion. 

It is right to observe, that Professor Wheatstone announced the dis- 
covery of binocular vision so far back as 1838. It-was, however, subse- 
quently modified and much impreved by Sir David Brewster, and its 
application to the Daguerreotype is only of recent date. Some speci- 
mens were shown at the Great Exhibition, and created much interest; 
and strange as it may appear to those who have not yet witnessed these 
productions, it is no less true, that the real forms, features, dresses, 
and physical attributes of individuals and whole families may by tliese 
new appliances be indelibly fixed, as it were, in the vacant air, and may 
become, long after the originals are dust, a pleasing and curious pis- 
ture of past life, for the gaze of a future generation.— The British Mu- 
seum. 

Another London paper thus discourses on the Stereoseopes, one of 
which we had lately the good fortune to see in private hands. 


On the 21st of June, 1838, Professor Wheatstone read a paper at the 
Royal Society ‘* on some previously unobserved phenomens of binocular 
vision” (sight with two eyes); in the conrse of which. he described an 
instrument invented by himself, by which two perspective diagrams of 
the same solid were seen at one view as completely solid as the object 
itself.—In 1839 Mr. Wheatstone brought his discovery before the Brit- 
ish Association, at Newcastle, where it gave rise toa discussion of great 
interest, in which Sir D. Brewster and Whewell took part, and Sir 
Jobn Herschel characterised the discovery ‘‘ as one of the most curious 
and beautiful for its simplicity in the entire range of experimental op- 
tics.”—In Germany the subject excited still more interest, it was at 
once eagerly taken up. The new light thrown upon the subject of 
double vision engaged the most able physiologists and metaphysicians 
—Bruecke, Volkmin, Morer, Tourtual; and in Geneva, M. Prevost 
wrote upon thesubject.—In the commencement of 1839, the photograph- 
ic art, upon which Niepcé, Talbot, and Daguerre had long been at 
work, was announced; and Mr. Talbot and Mr. Collen, in the same 
year, at Mr. Wheatstone’s request, prepared photographs of full-sized 
statues, buildings, and portraits, for the Stereoscope. 

Mr. Wheatstone’s diagrams were proof that small drawings may be 
made to represent under the stereoscope the complete effect of reality. 
Two miniatures might be painted, each with one eye, if the artist could 
attain sufficient accuracy, which, seen by the stereoscope, would be seen 
as one, and round as life.—But these were only illustrations of an im- 
portant addition to science. A new step was gained in explanation of 
the phenomenon of sight. It was clear that the inner eye (if we may 
use the phrase) was furnished with two outer eyes, not merely for the 
uniformity of the face, nor to pone philosophers, but to present an in- 
stantaneous perfect vision of the form and position of object. The one 
eye, in fact, seeing round one side, the other eye round the other side, 
and the inner eye baving thus brought before it in one and in full so- 
lidity the whole object. 

The form of the Stereoscope, as originally produced by Professor 
Wheatstone, and which he called the reflecting Stereoscope, is on many 
accounts, the most convenient form, as it allows of every adjustment, 
and can show pictures of any size. But, for smal] Daguerreotypes, the 
refracting or prismatic Stereorcpe (also constructed by Mr. Wheatstone) 
is better adapted. Several ingenious modifications of the instrument 
have been made by Professor Dove and Sir David Brewster. The lat- 
ter, which is most generally in use, as made by M. Soliele, of Paris, 
has the appearance of a double opera glass; and the modifications con- 
sists in the substitution of quarter lenses for the prisms employed by 
Mr. Wheatstone: the eye-glasses refract, or, in other words, throw the 
images out of the direct line to the centre between the eyes; and each 
image being in this way removed in a direction towards each other, 
combine, and thus produce the effect of solidity. 


Protestant Ascenpency.--Under this heading, on the 27th ult., 
we gave a few particulars regarding a matter in dispute between Lord 
Campbell and the High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire. From alate Lon- 
don paper we now extract a brief summary of further correspondence 
on the subject. 

Lord Campbell has replied to the letter of Mr. Scott Murray. He 
simply asserts that it was indecorous in Mr. Murray to obtrude his ow 
man Catholic chaplain upon two Protestant Judges In saying _— 
the chaplain of the Sheriff was the chaplain of the Judges, he mean 
“that pro hac vice he officiates ns chaplain to the Judges.” The porene 
‘« the Protestant religion is the religion of the Judges.” of course ony 
stated a fact—that all the Judges who go on circuit are Protestants & 
how, therefore, could any Sheriff do anything to offend their ——, 
feelings, from a consideration that in point of law persons of a — : 
persuasion may be appointed Judges? The custom of having ® ¢ ie 
lain sitting by them in court was adopted out of ‘* compliment 1 - 
Judges,” and not as “a privilege of the Sheriff.” Lord Compre hel 
serves that two of the precedents relied on by Mr. Murray are ip 





rectly stated: in Staffordshire both the Roman Catholic Sheriffs ¢™ 
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propriety of Lord Campbell’s conduct. aa 

bove was in type we perceive by later English journals 
cen a rejoinder on the part of Mr. Scott Murray. It 
of sufficient moment to claim admission. 
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Law Covare at Liverroot —The magnificent courts 
oe a Liverpool possesses, thongh opened for the winter goal 
He ry, have been in reality now for the first time thrown open to the 
perity of the circuit for the conduct of the general business of the 
ove That they are fine courts no one can doubt, and the wonder is 
— - made more manifest, since men have had room to walk about and 
er qn court with tolerable comfort, how it was possible to endure the 
. in which the business of the southern division of this county has 
em for years transacted Spacious, however, as are the courts and 
ne robing-rooms attached for the accommodation of the gentlemen of 
the par, they scarcely afford sufficient accommodation. The two courts 
nd the roding-rooms have been fitted up on a calculation to »ccommo 
date 80 barristers. As, however, there are rarely less than 130 barris- 
ters on circuit at Liverpool, it follows that about 50 gentlemen are still 
compelled to place their robes where they can, and wait their turn for 
aseat. This, however, we do not doubt will be remedied, and it would 
be an ungracious thing only to find fault with that which deserves so 
much admiration. The arrangements of the Visi Prius Court seem ex- 
cellent, and this court is probably the finest in the kingdom. There is 
reat accommodation, and those conducting the causes are well heard. 
4t one period of the day we counted 70 barristers in the court, and all 
comfortably seated. ‘The ventilation also is excellent. The arrange- 
ments in the Crown Court are not so satisfactory. There does not ap- 
ar to be comfortable accommodation for more than about 25 barris- 
ters, unless @ row of seats appropriate] to them behind the prisoners 
dock be taken into account. These seats are so manifestly unfit for 
the purpose to which they are applied, that a new arrangement would 
seem to be absolutely necessary. A barrister ought to be able to con- 
duct business from any seat where he may be placed, though no doubt 
some places will be much more convenient than others. But, it would 
bea novelty to see a prisoner defended by a barrister placed two or 
three yards behind him at the back of the dock.—Liverpool Law Re 
port, March 22. -— : 
Curious susstituTe For Coat. —Some very remarkable experi- 
ments have been made at the Polytechnic Institution, London, in the 
resence of several scientific gentlemen to test the results of a recent 
invention of Dr. Rachhoffner, for which patents have been obtained by 
the inventor and Mr. N. Defries. The invention consists in the sub- 
stitution of thin pieces of metal in the place of coals in firegrates, 
which being soted apen by a small jet of gas immediately become red 
hot, and emit a prodigious degree of heat. The flame which is produc- 
ed by the proper, but very simple management of the gas, co-operating 
with the metalic laminw, give the appearance of a brisk and cheerful 
coal fire, and can scarcely be distinguished from it. The heat can be re- 
gulated by turning the cock of the gas-tube. There is no deposit of soot, 
no smoke, nor any of the annoyances which attend coal fires, and the 
gas can be extinguished ins/anter, or the fire kept as low as may be 
convenient. It will be seen that this useful invention is of general in- 
terest, and not only as affects private houses, but as affects breweries, 
manufactories, and all places where large fires are required, and by its 
adoption the use of enormous chimnies wight be dispensed with, as no 
smoke is generated. The expense with the gas now used for lighting 
would render a fire on this new principle about the same expense as if 
coals were employed, but, were what is termed non-carbonized gas 
employed, a great diminution of expense would be obtained. The in- 
vention is of public importance, and is weil worth the attention of the 
public. 
Tue CANNIBALS OF THE FeEser IsLAnps.—At a meeting of the Lon- 
don geographical Society, on the 8th ult., amongst the — read was a 
“Narrative of a Visit by H.M.S, Calypso, Capt. Worth, to the Georgian 
Navigators, Feejee, and Friendly Islands.”—After an account of his 
visit te Pitcairn’s Island—the inhabitants of which Capt. Worth repre- 
sents as existing in astate of primitive happiness—-the paper proceeded 
to describe the other islands above mentioned. The Feejees were re- 
presented at the most disgusting cannibals on the face of the earth. 
They not only devour human flesh, but give it a preference over all 
other food. Qne moment they would converse with a man with frank- 
ness and friendliness, and the next they will imbrue their hands 
in his heart’s blood. Among otber revolting details, it was stated on 
the authority of Mr. Hunt, the Wesleyan Missionary, that not less than 
500 persons had been eaten within fifteen miles of his residence during 
the last five years. A commonremark among them when seeing a fine 
man is, ‘* What fine eating he would make.” Curiously enough, com- 
bined with these barburous, cruel and degrading practices, they possess 
traits of good breeding.—Capts. Fitzroy and Kellett, who were present 
and who had visited these islands, bore joiat testimony to the general 
truth and accuracy of the statements made by Capt. Worth. 








Execution or A Banxkrupt.,—At noon on the 10th uit., just as the 
Exchange at Hamburgh was crowded with merchants, and presented 
its busiest aspect, two drummers in the civic uniform came up and roll- 
ed their drums for the space of ten minutes, causing a great commotion 
both within and out of the Bourse. While this was going on, workmen 
¥ere seen over the principal gateway of the building elevating a block 
board, on which was painted in white letters the name of a merchant 
ofthe city who had lately suspended payment and absconded with all 
tis assets, When the name had been fairly set up, a bell, calied the 
“schand glocke,” or shame bell, only rung on such occasions, was 
‘ounded for two hours from a tower of the Bourse. This penalty of 
disgrace, called the ‘* execution of a fraudulent bankrupt,” is ordained 
bya law which can be traced to tne 14th century, when the Hanseatic 
League was at the height of its greatness. At that period, however, 
the bankrupt’s patent of citizenship, and his certificate as a merchant, 
Wore also burat by the hangman. 
_ Ne accounTING For TasTes.—‘* Store rents in Broadway are mark- 
inghizh. We hear of one moderate sized and dark store for which the 
Owner talks of $3,500! It is not many years since $2,000 was a fright- 
Wrest. Now, if we mistake not, some have reached five thousand— 
for the first floor alone! The stores in upper Broadway grow more and 
More aspiring. We hear of fearful rents in the vicinity of Metropolitan 

otel.”——Thus speaks the Evening Mirror ; and considering also that 
Prices tend upwards, instead of downwards, with all the increased facili- 
ties by rail-road and steam for supplying the New York markets, one 
8 forced to the conclusion that Butler was right, when he remarked 
More pithily than grammatically, 


Surely the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 





Tur Stsrer Suip To THE ** AMAzon.”—The new Royal Mail steam- 
') Orinoco, with the outward mails of the 2d of February arrived out at 
‘ Thomas’s on the 18th, after a run of 16 days. She encountered ad- 
Ye winds and heavy weather during a portion of her voyage, and we are 
‘tmed that, owing to the consumption of coal being so great, and the 
;'s that were entertained that the supply on board would be exhaust- 
} ‘if the full power of the engines were maintained, the speed of the 
for? was considerably reduced during the latter part of the passage, 
= the purpose of economizing the fuel, and thus a more protracted 
one? was the result. When the Orinoco started from Southampton 
© had on board about 1,100 tons of coals. 
ete Cream or Apvertisinc —Here are two or three of those mys- 
Tlous communications which occasionally enliven the vast columns of 
© London Times. - 


AM COME, I will wait but this day and tomorrow. Remember, 
Now or never.” 
T° CHARYBDIS—AGRICOL.E FILIUS WAITS ; aut Terre filius 
aut Fortune filius. 


Yaar AM I ALLUDING TO? The Customs. You will only de- 


Tel Ceive the superficial fools of the nation—ALEXIS. A.B.C., and 
the fot ge ans Siamese twins, the answer given to Alexis will do for 
(i meee 

])08-Mar and BEANS TO-NIGHT.’ 
y But neither of the above is so droll as the recent advertisement of a 
‘ew York 


; Physician, who, being desirous of going to Europe, offers his 
Practice for Sale, ‘with or without a horse and gig.” = 





CLEopaTRA’s Neepie.—It appears by an answer given to a question 
of Mr. Hume in the House of Commons, that Government has not yet 
come to a decision on the subject of the proposed removal of Cleopatra’s 
Needle from Egypt to London. The Chancellor of the Exchequer hint- 
ed that he had made inquiries into the matter, and found that the cost 
of removing the column would be so great as to make such removal 
undesirable :—but it was finally understood that the question was still 
unsettled. A curious point was, to find an economist like Mr. Hume 
urging that the expense of removal wou/d not exceed £10,000. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 175 sy W. W. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 173. 





Waite. Black 
1 BtoQ B5, | PtoR4., 
2 Bto Q7. P to RS. 
3. Rto K BR 3, | KtoK 4, 
4. RtoK BS. | Kio Q4. 
5. K to K B 5 checkmate. | 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 174. 
White. Black. 
1. Bto K 7. | K to K 8. 
2. K to Q 3. K to Q8. 
3. Ktto K Sch, K toK8. 
4. B checkmates. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Correct solutions to Problem No. 173 have been re- 
ceived from W. W. and W.N., Junior, only—thus confirming our opinion that 
E. B. C. is entitled to the credit of having produced one of the finest five move 
puzzies extant. We have several communications laid aside, for attention next 
week, 





FOR SALE OR TO LET, AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
BY AUCTION, ON 21st APRIL INST. 


THE Dweliing of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan, with all the Furniture therein. The 
hovse is 60 feet front by 36 deep, with large back building, stables and out-houses, two 
acres of garden, containing large and small fruits. grapes, &c , a gocd well of water, and 
every convenience for a large family, or weil situated for a boarding house, being near the 
Falls. Possession given in April. 
Twelve totwenty acres of fine Pasture Land with the above if required- For particulars 
apply, if by letter poet paid, to R. 8. Buchanan, New York; K. M. Moffatt, Niagara; W. A. 
Baldwin, Toronto: J. A. Orchard, Drummondville. 





PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. me 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D., intends to change his present Class 

into one of resident pupils, on the Ist of May. He has engaged, for that purpose, a 
suitable place in Haverford, ten miles from Philadelphia, near the Lancaster turopike and 
Peunsylvauia rail-way. The White Hall Station is one mile beyond. He desires vo take charge 
of Fifteen Pupils, whom he will prepare fur admission into the Junior Class at Yale, or any 
similar Institu‘ion. With those, however, who do uot wish to graduate at any College, he 
is willing to reao a select course of Classics, Science, and General Literature. With ad- 
Yaced pupils, none but works of established authority will be used, and our own language 
shall receive that attention which its importance demands. His system will closely reeem- 
ble the one pursued in England by those, who prepare a limited number for the Universi- 
des, and he refers to William Pet. r, Esq., British Consul at Philadelphia, as a gentleman 
well acquainted with that system and with him. 

The gentlemen named below have a!! had sons or near relatives under his care —Henry 
D.G Ipin, Esq, Dr. Robert Morris, Moncure Robinson, Esq., Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq, Sam 
uel Badger, Esq, Philip Randolph, Esq., James W. Paul, Esq, Philadelohia; James 
Wadsworth, Esq . Geneseo, W. N. Y.; Edward N. Perkins, esq , Boston, Mass.; Samuel 
Mercer, Esq., U.S. N, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; George W. Williamson, Esq., Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Padelford, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 

Address, Rev. Dr. LYONS, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, March 30, 1852, 





BRACKETT’S MARBLE GROUP. 


HE SHIPWRECKED MOTHER AND CHILD, at Stuyvesant Institute, Mo. 659 
Broadway, now open (fora short time only) from 94. M. till 10 p.M. Admission. 25 
cents: Season tickets, 50 cents. apl3—2t. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
EW YORK GRACE CHURCH COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, selected and 
arvanged trom the Clas-ical and Sacred Works of the great Composers, and adapted to 
the Psalms and Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal Church: with a separate Organ Ac- 
companiment by William A. Kiog. Organist and Director of the Mrsic of Grace Church, 
New York —Pyice Two Dollars, All orders addressed--N. Y. ‘‘ Grace Church Collection,” 
Office of Publication, 72 Bleecker Street. 





NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1814—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 

TION, painted by Paul Delaroche. The exhibition of this world-renowned Picture, 
which has been visi ed during the last two years in Evgland, France and Germany by over 
haifa million of people, is now opea at Stuyvesant Institute, No 659 Broadway. “Open 
qrom9 A. M.tol0 P.M. Admision25 cents. Children half price. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and ability in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class engagement, wiih the vsval branches of a solid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Drawing. She is proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references, An emolument of from 500 
to 600 dollais per scholastic year wi. be expected, 
Address F. L. CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 








REMITTANCES 


To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
D*®4Fts from £1 and upwards, payable at sight, are issued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELL & CO.. 88 South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “ Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. mar!3-—3m 





IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe. &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on epplication, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., 





Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyors, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, me, 

Athens, Dusseldorf.! London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Mauatid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malta, Sienaa, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boul>goe, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Moscow, Veriee, 
Brussels,* Hamburgh,} Munich, Vevey. 
Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wietbaden, 
Cobleaz Lezhorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Cowgne, aeipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 


RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at ANY Banc 
IN THE UntreD KINGDOM: 
Also Packaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Part or Evrers, b 
d EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of EVERY STEAMER 
to Evurore. Api l2. lyr. 


frok LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STFAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cap- 
tain J, West.—This Steamslip will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, April 17th, 1552, atte o'clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Uanal street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Allletters and papers must pass through the Post Office 
‘ For freight or passage, bavicg quailed acx tions for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 











MUSIC. 


H CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of the Royal Socie’y of Musicians. Londo r, 
* begs to announce his arrival (fors permanency,) in New York, and is anxious to ar- 
range for a lim ted number of Pupils for Piano, Organ, Meloceon, Singing, and Theory of 
Masic.—Terms, from 830 per Quarter—according w length of lessons snd distance of Pu- 
pil’s residence 

H. C. G. is happy to find his name is already known in New York, from the fact that 
many of his Popular Songs, &c. have been republished in Americe. 





GRIFFITHS’ QUADRILLE BAND. 


H. Craven’ Gairrirns having had so many years experience with M. Jullien, and con- 
ducting the Bails a the Palace, and Nobility’s Soiree in London, indncés him to announce 
that his Band (Griffitt.’s Quadrilic Brno.) is ready for engagements in Jarge or emal) pumbers, 
aud tha: his Repertoire de Dunse is of the most exteneive and rvecherchee description, and be 
feels certain he will give satisfe ction, from his determination to engage only first rate a tists. 

H. C. G. will, on the shortest notice, compose any new piece fora special occasion. to be 
performed by his Band. 


For Terms ,;of his Bard) and oth ticul j adrille Band Office 
(Gould & Berry's) 287 alee er particulars, address Griffth’s Qu ’ 


PIANO FPORTP, 


POLK A, dedicsted to every Lady in the United States, (ele; 
aniretes [eerapeses by H. Craven Griffiths, jeoanpoare of the Operas of * pe | 
** the Cavaliers,” ) a8 verformed with great success in New York. Price 25 cente nett. To 
be had of Gould & Berry, 297 Broadway, and every Music Publisher in the States. 


NEW POLEKA FOR THE 
THE VALENTINE 


the Opera of ** The Cavaliers ;” »)ro, that bis Songs, composed expressly for M 
Lind, and various voca) and instrumental worke of his will appeer in rapid sucecesion, 


Sou style of engraving, &c. fur which Messrs. Gould & Berry ere s0 justly cele- 
r 


fall 


H, C. GRIFFITHS begs to state, Messrs. Goutp & Berry bave cc mmeness ae 
Jenny 
in 


letters and communications for H. C. Grirritus to be addressed to 297 Broadway. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
{YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, 

With a Memoir of tbe Author, a Critical Estimate of his Writings and Copious Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Critical. By Prof J. R. Boyd. 1 vol. 1/mo., for Libreries, ana prepered as 
a Text Book for Schools. The same in | vo). 8vo., with fine steel engraving. 

© Its value is greatly increased by the Explanatory Notes of Prof. Boyd, and his critical 
remarks on the eutbor’s genius and writings.”— Christian Observer. 


* The Notes are perspicuous, direct and iilustrative. The critical estimate shows good 
taste, good judgment and all due research.”—Puritan Recorder. 





NEW WORKS IN PRESS— 

STUDIES OF THE LITERATURE AND MANNERS OF THE ANGLO-AMERI- 
CANS in the 19th Century. By Philarete Chasles, Professor in the College of France. 

PYNNSHURST: His Wanderings and Weys of Thinking. By Donald McLeod. I vol. 
12mo. 
BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851; with an Experience of the Austrian Police. In1 vol., 
22mo., with Map and <ight tinted illustrations. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. By Margaretta Moore. 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, from the Second Punic to the last Civil 
jar. By Henry W. Herbert. 
VOICES FROM NATURE, to{her Foster Child—the Soul of Man. Edited by Rev. H. 
T. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo, 


PENCiLLINGS BY THE WAY- A new and revised edition. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 





PREMIUM ESSAYS ON BANKING, 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for the Current Year contains a Prize Essay “On the 
Aduptation of Recent Inventions to the purposes of Practical Banking.” By Granville 
Sharp of Norwich England. (This Essay obtained the Premium of £100 sterling, offered by J. 
W. Gilbart, of the London and Westminster Bank.) 

Il. SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG CASHIERS on the Duties of their Profession. By L. 
Sabine. (The Premium of one hund:ed dollars was awarded for this Essay.) , 
Lawson’s History of Banking in Europe; Late History of the Bank of France; Manual 
of Gold and Silver Coins, with sixty-five Engravings; List of Bocks on Banking. 
Monthly—Five Dollars per annum. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, £0 Wall St, New York, 
Or, 111 Washiogton Street, Boston. 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEER*®, ARTISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AND 
FOR FsMILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


CONUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA of Science, Literature, and Art; epetemetionty 
arranged by G. Heck, with Five Hundred Quarto Steel Plates, by the most distinguish 
Artists of Germany. The text translaied and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A.M., M. D., As- 
sistant a my | of the Smithsonian Institution. Four Vols., Svo., Text, and 2 Vuls, 4to. 
Plates. Prices for Sets of 6 Vols.—Bourd in half Turkey Morocco, e rinkled edges, $40; 
Bound in half Turkey Morocco, gilt backs and edges, $43; Beund in full Turkey Morocco, 
gilt backs and edges, $50. Published by Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay Street, (Astor House, 

New York. and sold by ail Booksellers in the United States. mar.: t 





NEW WORKS PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, BY 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR SCIENCE AND ART. No. 1—The Solar System, by J.R. Hind. No.2— 
4 The World and its Workshops, by Ward—uniform with Putram’s Semi-Monthly 
ibrary. 
The Heaee of American Genius—Illustrated. 
Roughing itin the Bush. By Mrs. Moodie. 
Ciaretaud Olives. By R. b. Reach. Nearly ready, 
Scenes and Adventures ia Central America. Edited by F. Hardman. 
The Slingsby Papers, &c. 
Zoological Anecdotes, 
Hunv’s Book fora Corner. Nearly ready. 
Memorial of J. Fenimore Cooper. Nearly Ready. 
Do lars and Cents. Uniform with the above, 
Up the Rhise. By Thomas Hood, with illustrations, 
Musical Anecdotes, 
Arctic Miscellan‘es, m 
Hand Book of Familiar Quotations from English Authors. 
Prose and Verse. By Mark Lemon, 
Romances of Real Life. Edited by Leigh Hunt. 
African Wanderings, &c. 
By Kelly. 


Acroas the Rocky Mountains, &c. 
Wild’s Irish Popular Superstitions. 

The new edition of MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKS- 
PEARE, issued in connection with the London Publisher, is daily expected. 





READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Now ready— 
[2 vols, 16mo. fancy cloth, price One Dollar.) 


FCOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET, AND 
CHINA During the Years 1244, 1e45, and 1.46. By M. Huc, Missionary Priest of the 
congregation of St. Lazurus. ’ 
This narrative, related with great interest and simplici'y—addirg to our original stores 
of information with the piquancy of an Aravian tale—is the story of e long journey and cir- 
cuit of Chinese Tartary tu the capita! of Thibet, with a forced return to the Chinese territory, 
performed by a Roman Catholic Missionary and bis assistant, Mr. Gabet, delegated, upon 
the breaking up of the Pekin mission, to the exploration of what is rather bypothetcally 
called the Apostolical Vicariat of Magnolia. On their route every where is novelty, danger 
and excitement— fresh scenery, fresh adventure, with religious rites, manners and customs, 
now, for the firet time, so fully described. and which, it may be remarked, at mes appeal 
not merely to vur love of intelli, ence, but to our love of the marvellous, 

Says the Edinburgh Review—“ A more interesting as well as diverting book has seldom 
been issued from the press, Iteinformation is conveyed in such an inexhaustible strain of 
good humour and fun, as emply to repay rhe perusal of any class of readers. In these 
points M. Huc bears some resembjance to his English namesake, Theodore, as we may 
almost call him.” 

The Loncon Daily News pronounces M. Huc “a moet agreeable narrator. We give 
our readers a specimen of this really charming book, though it is one which most of our 
readers will be sure to purchase, and treusure up for themselves. We could fill colums 
with amusing extracts, but itis best to send our readers to the book itself.” 

Just Published in this series— 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. A Collection of Historical and Personal 
Sketches. 1 vol 16mo, 50 cents, 

“The London Times is the Deily Epic of the World.”—Literary World. 


THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by Thackeray. 1 vo). 16mo. £0 cents. 
‘** Honest-Learted, keen-sighted, plush-breeched Jeames,”—Courier and Enquirer. 
THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFF OF MARY POWELL. 1 vol. l6mo, 50 cente, 
* This is a charming beok.”—Chri tian Chserver. 
Will be followed immediately by 
HORACE SVITH'S GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 
THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
POOLE’S LICTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 
THE 1\GOLDSBY LEGENDS 
PAPERS FROM TRE QUARTERLY REVIEW, &c. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 413.—123 cts, 


Julie Von Kradener— Westminster Review. 

Hu mevopathy—Ze'eetic Review. 

My Novel; or Varieties in pnylish Life—Blackwoad’s Magazine, 
A Forgottea Celebrity— Household Words. 

infant Schools in Hus gary—Chainhers’ Journal, 

Time’s Keview of Robespierre—Chambcrs’ Journal, 

The Provation by Chess —Eliza Cook's Journal, 

Switzertand Threatened— Times. 

Death of Th mas Moore— Morning Chronicle, 

. Men of toe Time of 1852—Evaminer. 


With Poetry, Suoat Articces, and Notices or New Books, 
tH A New Volume has just commenced, 
(7 Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1845. 
who remit in advance, directly to 


SONS OR oto 


Postace Free.—To all subscribers bye 1500 miles, 
the offive of publication et Boson, the sum of Six Dollars, we will cont 

the year, as long as shall be equivaleut to the cost of postage Saligs voteaiy carveten 
tne plan of seuding every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free; Placing our distant subscrib- 
ers Un the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 
enavie us to rauke this offer to Subscribers at a distance, : 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scierce which abo in Euro 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains ha mee yh expe 
ien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 








The Steamer ARC7/C, will succeed the 4TLANTIC, and sai) onthe Ist of May. 


and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the buman mind in the utmost expansion of 
J. Q ADAMS. 


the present age. 
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She Avion. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 


Y hundred volumes bave been added to the Library since 
LA at Napa a oe catalogue, i.ciluding much of the better literature of the 
day and many standard works, in various languages. Rooms 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of 
and 
Access to the privileges of the 


fer an agreeable resort through the day -— creueg. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octsv 
. Warer 25 Broad 


Double Action Harps. way. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirera of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
v nt collection he hes for sale, comers every variety in styleand finish. From 
bie experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest ualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechaniem, together with such improve 

em particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
vocstvel per mail. repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
#, received on the errival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c1D 

and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6 


and News are 
urope and America, 
d without formality. 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained am: Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
member of the Medieel Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 

fail to convince the most incredulous of its ’ 

George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
and in many cases pyabes the icine which you pre 
to bear my testimony in its favour. 

m with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
bands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. are ly obnoxious io 

a as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have adminis 
yowr Aes the 
to 





to children, have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
persons Visiting or residing in tom climates, it will eeve a medicine of much 
facility with which it may be administered, and the t manner in which it 
Geo public, give it 0 claim to general notice which is intrinsic 
{[s y] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 
York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 


r. James Tarrant. 
and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
. 268 wich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale ai 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 133 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
| st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 


port.’ 








AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


years ef trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 
for itan appreciatiow and notoriety by far exceeding the must sanguine expectations of its 
friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, couid originate and maintain the i po ion it enjoys, While many infe- 
riur remedies thrust upon the community, have faiied and been discarded, this has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures 100 nu rervus and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud un the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
still there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the ufflicted, from th> log-cabin of the Awerican peasant, to the palaces 
of European kings. ‘Throu zhout this entire country, in every state, city, and indeed almost 
every hamlet it coniaine, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Luogs, and in inany foreizn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most inteiligent Physicians. In Grea: Britain, France and Germany, whiere the 
me-i-al sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in coustant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public (nstitu:ions, and in domestic 
praciice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
affections ofthe |ungs Also in milder cases and for children, tiie safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tual tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 

rents who have found it efficacious in cases particu arly incidental to childhood. 

Tha Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a prectical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counter'eits consequentiy can be relied on as genuine without adulteration, 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 
superiority and worth us should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved its+lf to be; 
and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform strength to afford Phy 
sicians, anew agent on which they can rely for the best results, and the aflicted with a re- 
mody that will do for them all that medicine can do. 

JAMES C. AYER, 


Prepared and Sold b 
eld by Druggiste everywhere. Practicaland Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 








PROF. ALSX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
QO®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the worid, with a constantiy increasing saie. 
is +s used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scarf, Dendruff, and 
Diseases of the Scalp, and also fur Darkening, Glossing, Stren oe, and Promoting 
the wth of the Hair, itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used witb gen- 
tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal I mation, It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude but of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the a" and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of infants, nope A mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible home y, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparati ding 
to the tions—to the rvots of the Hair—ever experien: the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a lerge number of Family Certificates 
and other Tes'imonials forwarded to Progesson BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliavle preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
Oct.i\l—iyr 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“ The valation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjunction with yesrly val- 
umions should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS Or something equivalent.” | Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Management of Insurance Offices.” 


— 


THB CANADA LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital $200,000. 
President Hucu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 

HE next annual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date vefore Jet May next, secure tne benefit 
of participation by a full year earlier than those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
tied to share in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 
share of profits allotted to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death ; or its present value in cash wll be deducted from the next re- 
newal premium which matures after deciaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 

all futere annual premiutns will be permitted. 

Assurances may be effected in this ey a ger | on single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
gency of one life surviving another: for the who-e term of life, or for a limited period; by 
sin payment, or a limited number of payments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at ; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
talnment of that age. Endowments for children, immediate or deferred annuities, and 

y transaction contingent on the value or duration of life may be eff cited in 


Among ihe many advantages offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enumerated MODERATE RATES and SMALL EX+ 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, especially in reference to lapsed policies. : 

Te rates of the Company are based, in defuult of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carlisle Tables of mortality; these forming tne groundwork of the calculations of a large 
majority of British offices, ample margin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
in this country over that which obtains m Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some present risks must continue ; the excess thus demacded (beyond what in the opinion 
of maay cautious scientitic men would be deemed sufficient is returae’ when realized by 
means of the ‘‘ mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been re- 
¢ eived, 

Prospectuses, forms of provosals, and fu! information as to the prosperous position of the 
Company, may de had at the head office, or from any of tne Agents of the Company. 

By order of the Board, 
THOS. MU. SIMONS, Sceeretary. 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 3d March, 1351. mar. iS—8t, 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wal! Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAarp up CAPITAL....0c.e.000eee000e4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND.....-£263,000 
Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


THis Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 


Sttle all losses. 
DIRECTURS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairmar. 
Barciay, Mortimer LIVINGSTON, Josern GAILLARD, Jr. 
AL Pugips, Conrap W. Faber, Ep, F. SANDERSON, 
Francis Grirrin, | Witt 8S. WETMORE. 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Witutam Nico, Chairman, 
oowate Curistopuer Ewart, Josepu HORNBY, Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Viadsione, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mosley, 
Robert Higgin. Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
erman Stolrerfoht, John Swainson. 
Swinton Bout, ‘ 
ssa IN LONDON: 
ILL1AM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 
a — dae oes Deputy Chairman. 
. Bathe, =. Fonsunby, { William Brown. M.P, 
Join Rockin Matthew Forster M. P. | James M. Somene 
Harrison ymour Teulon, James Hartley, 


’ 
Swinton Bouit, 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Serene _— 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of ium: as guarantees safety to ihe Office. 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any riod to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
acnuel pa nt made—without any responsibi or guarantee personal or otherwise ; 
nor will e policy (the only security) be requi to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereun. i ‘ 7 : 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
‘Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 

A ies are blished throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
8S. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H, Pryor. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, ‘VY. Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { H. wen F pcea N Buon’ Hon. J. Noad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 





T. L. Murray, 

E. 8. Symes, 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kenuaway, 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. 8. 


St. John, N. B. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTReac. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own Sxpetense from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation wili be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whoge policies have been in force for three years. : 

The logured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
age the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, | 
J. Rawson, | 
C. Tabor, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Why Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
ham. 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland f J. J. Grae, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


V. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
{ Hon.£. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent, 
General Agent for British North American Colo iic-, 
Office—MonTrea. 


LIFE ASSURANCHEH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
36 Cornhill, London. 
4MD 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 steriing. or $2,500,000, 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OapHan,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
2 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. , 
NEW YORK. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
zitjeh D. Brigham, 
. A. Grattan, H. B. M. 
Wiilliam Elliott. a Gcnsat. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, aud Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of t . 
cal examiners, and Annual Report A 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on quicken, . 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as truatees—available alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise| cr otherwise. 
fa days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
°o cy. 
wor hereafter assured may 60 effecta Policy which will entitle them 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, 


T. L. Murray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 


Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 





John J. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 

Samuel S. Howland, 

William Van Hook | 
Aquila G. Stout, 





Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Israe| Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


‘ at any timeto a 
without note or deposit of 


‘icy. 
Poe eateal Examiners attend poe g to one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at 


th 
encies, Al! communications to be addressee o —e 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


ofthe different Local Boards and 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


HE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Steimship, 2500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 
commander ot the Great Western and City of Glasguw steamships) will be despatcned 
on Saturday, Ist May, from Liverpool direct to New York: and on Tuesday, lst June, from 
New ¥ork to Liverpool. F 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


After Saloon, ....c.cscccrcccsccccoccrcvesccccccccs soscccccsscccesccccees 2) Guineas. 
Fore Saloon, ..... . ; st eeeereenes teeta tee eeeeeeeweteneeereneee: slo UINCHS, 
7 afew Midship Births, ....cccccccccccocer-0 esccceccesscceeld Guinens. 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Afier Saloon, .cce.ccccccccccsccecccese 
Fore Salon, ....ccsccsesscecse -+ 
* a few Midship Births.. 
Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, 
cept wines and liquors, which wili be supplied at moderate prices. 
Freigh's, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s. st-rling per ton measurement; 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to ayreement, without Primage, if paid in 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid in New Yo:k. at Four Dollars and Eighty 
Cents per Pound Sterling. From New York to Liverpo |, Freight will be taken at the 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. BBS, BBIGHT & CO R 
mar2'—1lm or in New York to RLICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London o , 
reagent the year. PSNOST SCOR erY ects 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscri 
are intended hereatter to sail from New York and from London onthe following Tere 
throughout the year ; touciing ai Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz; 
Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Selling trom 
New York. London, 
| Jan 8, Apl29Ang19Dec 9} Feb, 26, June 17, 
Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 Mar. 11, July 1, 
Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16) Mar, 25, July 15, 
Feb. 19, Junej0, Sept. 39! April 8, July 29, 
March4, June 24, Oct. 14) April22, Aug. 12, 
L Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28|/ May 6, Aug. 2, 
Ocean ease now, Reread | April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 20, Sept. 9, 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5s, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|Juue 3, Sept. 23, 
experienced navig- 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and 

—_ Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best deserp. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward, for each edclt, withou 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etters 

parceis,or packages, sont by them, unjess regular Bilis of Lading are signed therejor. Ap 

ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 


F. E. MORGAN, and $70 South 
ALEX’R WILEY isegpygranainas 


BARING, BRO1VHERS, & CO. London. 


-90 Dollars, 
55 Dollars, 
-69 Dollars, 


and all provisions, ex- 





Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberlend, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 
Victoria, Champion 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Marg. Evane, Pratt, 


Oct. 
Oct. § 

Nov, 4 
Noy. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 


16 
30 


aly 1 





nE BOvAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Cope, will sailfor Bermuda 


She has excel‘enit accommodations for passengers, 


rice of Passage to Bermuda... ......sccecsccccscccece 
Do do Bt. Thomas... cccrcccccccccscccccce = 


There is ® reguier Mall communication betwee: 
yslands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, Kc. a Gt. Themes end all he Wen India 


fhe MERLIN willtake freight. Apply io 


P. 8.N Letters alls vy] , 
d . 
oO or M wi be receive on board the Merl a except through the 





April 10 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
[SE GLascow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
Steamship 


“ GLASGOW,” 
962 T ns, and 4¢0 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander. is appointed to sail from 
Wow York direct for Giasgow, on Saturday, the jst of May next, at 12 o'clock noon, 
Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Sumas ° Second do’ Finy-Ave do. 


No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 


but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York J. McSYMON, 
August, 1851 33 Broadway 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reporte of the Ship being fall, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 

New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Halj, 

fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Captains, 

ecoces CTEIR. cccccseccessessseeseesess “mmm 

—— Harrison | Asia.....cessesssecceceeese+O, BH. EB. Judhizvge 

oe E. G. Lott | Niagara...sceccsccscscocccsrecceeseeds e 
oN. Shannon | Cannda.....scccsccccccccceseerecee—— Lam 
Cambria..cercccccccscccccessessceced. LQ 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


From 
Europa,.....scccescsceosN@W YOrK..ccceecseeees WEdNCSdBY...+000+++eApril Tth, 1852, 
os geenegnannamen, ~-" damemmtabneiens, ~~~ ~ ‘gangaiene Apriil4th * 
Africt......ccccese-ceees NOW YOPK.ocee..eeeee+ + WEUDCSGAY..e000+-+0-April Zlat ** 
AMEericA,......c0e0++00: BOSLON secceseseceeeeees WEdDCSdRY...++++-++-April 28th 
ASIA... cc ccccecceeeseeee INOW YOPK,scecccees coos WOUMESUBY.o005 «+++ May 
Niegara,.....cceeseeeees BOStON. serseeeeesee vane W BY ovecsereees May 12th) 
EUrupaycceescccececesesN@W YOrK.csecseeee oo se WOdnesday..o-see -»-May 19th 
—let Cabin. ..ccsces-eeee 

Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool, “ gener occas 
Berths not secured until paid for. ‘ 
Freigh« will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


Frenc 
goods. 


E. CUNARD, 
3883 Broadway. 


German, and other foreign goods, received and Leg me in common with British 
hrough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC,....cccccccccsccccccccccsosccccsccccosce sees OBPt. WOR, 
PACLBIC.cccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccosesccos cess ORpt. N¥®, 
ARCTIC cecccnsesecesees vee erececccccccccescoccsess COPt Luce. 
BALTIC... ccccccccccccccccccccccceccccocccsccces cose sess COpt, Cometed. 
ADRIATIC ...ccccccccccsscccscccscsccccs sovcocccccecs: OSPt. Grehon 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their E gines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accomanodations tor p gers are quailed for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms 300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, 230 and £2, 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1852, 
Wednesday.... December,..,....24th, “ 
Wednesdey....January.c......++-7th, 1852, 
Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 
Wedvesduy....February.....0+-- 11th, 
Wednesday.... February...s.se0-25th, 
Weanceday....March......cc0e 
Wednesdny....March......0.--..s4th, 
Wednesday. ..Aprilreceeseeseee- Tid, 
Wednesday... April.ceocees+conecl Bt, 
Wednesday....May...- 
Wednesday... May... 
Wednesday....June.... 2d, 
Wednesday... June..cccccovees 16th, 
Wednesday... June......sseee- Shih, 
Wednesday... Julyscoccesseoeeesd 4th, 
Wednesday... July.cess-seeeee- 28th, 
Wednesday....AUugust..oce.sooesthth, 
Wednesday,... AUgUSt...++++0++-25th, 
Wednesday....September....... 8th 
Wednesday... September......-.22d, 
Wednesday....October...eree+-+ Gh, 
Wednesday....October....+... -.x0th, 
Wednesday.... November,....++. 3d, 
Wednesday....November..,.....17th, 
Wednesday....December....+.-. Ist, 
Wednesday....December,...... 15th, 
Wednesday.... December ....+. 20th, 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December .... 20th, 1251 
Saturday ......January .....-J0th, 1852 
Saturday .....- January ......24th, ** 
Saturday ......February..... 7ib, “ 
Saturday ......February.....2lst, “ 
Saturday ......March.ese... Gin, “ 
Saturday ..... March........20ta “ 
Saturday ......April.ecccoee Srd, “ 
Saturday ..... April.ses-eeeel7th, 
Saturday ......Me@y...scosees lat, 
Saturday ......May.......+e- 15th, 
Saturday......May...cee+ces- 20th 
Sawurday,.....June....c+eee-12th, 
Saturday .....June......., «.s6th, 
Saturday.....-July.ssooeee- ih, 
Saturday......July... 24th, 
Saturday......-August....eee.-7ih, 
Suturday......August.......-2ist, 
Saturday......Seprember,... 4th, 
Saturday......September....18th, 
Satur day..... October seeeee+. 2d, 
Saturday.....-October.......16th, 
Saturday......October.......-30th, 
Saturday...... November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday...... December...-1ith, 
Saturday......December....25th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 

£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these onine will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 

eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





eteeert®ereraeseresaesanerreaae 


ED 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


E UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Hawe 
and Southampton, for the year 1952, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..,.. aturday........ Jan. 17) franklin..., Wednesdaey....... February 
Humboldt Feb. 14 Humboldt March 
Franklin March J3 Franklin April 
Humboldt April 10) Humboldt May 
Franklin Mey 8/ Franklin June 
Humboldt June & Humboldt 
Franklin 8 Franklin 
Humboldt 3.! Humboldt 
Franklin 28 Franklin 
Humboldt 25 Humboldt 
Franklin 23! Franklin 
Humboldt 20 Humboldt 
Franklin 13/ Frauklin 
Stopping et Southampton beth ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, m@ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping ai Southampton both going and returning, they offer to pessengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time end money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .esseeeveeee+s B10 
From Havre or Southampton to NOW York, ssssecccccecsccecsecescseesesenty 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to, 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptoes 
jan 2i—lv¥ 





13 
17 
14 
2 


cece Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 
Jan. 


SRPENBeawe 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


» Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bevé 
arranged for their — from each port on the lat, llth, and 26th of every month, 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. Brom New York. 
Isanc Webb......-.+.-Cropper...+.e.-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Cunstellation.....00+-sAllen,..ccccccccccsselbecccccesEheccces ooh 
Yorkshire....0....+.+.-Shearman.,, cccclB.cocccccelBscce 0-16 
Isaac Wright........+..Furber...... Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dee. ! 
Waterloo ...ccccceeess Harvey... ccccrcesesell 
Montezuma.....-...-.D@ Courcy...ccccre IGreee--+ Wree---.0016 
Columbia...... oe Bryer..secssecee Jun. 1....May 1...S8ept...} 
Underwriter.....0+0e-Shipley.....cosccecs ollisccsscssllecsesseell 
Manhatten....+.+++++HAackstaft,...secereeelGscecsees 16. oe 00-016 
New York...sesseess-Briggs...sesseeeFOd 1...-.June 1 ...-Uct } a! 
West Point. coc AMOR, saccccssccccocMcccesecccd cess SodeR} |eoscoMBoees seddecccees 3 
Fidelia......ccsccvees POQDODY....cecerserlGicovceseeIBsocereeeslO|-oApr }..- Aug ]--DO€ 
These — are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of characier and @% 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool..ces+-eeceseeeee- 875 
bd ba to New York .ess.seescesseeses 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorksbire, 
Isaac Webb, and New York, Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo}. 
ee mae 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Avg. 16..Dec. # 
Jan 1..Msy 1...Sept} 
evece teseceeel ssoseel® 


seeeree 


seeccereel deceesessd)]ecees 


Feb. 1,..June 1...0ct } 
eoccelGrcoce 1 5 
avec eBDecercceddsessse* 

Mar, 1. July !..Nov. 1 


ren Perret? Ve 





Fidelia 





PACKETS FOR HAVRH. 


e 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York at 
lst of each month, as followa:— 
New York. 


8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, (New eilpper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master, 


Havre. 
ee ¢ 16th Februarys 
» 9 36th June, 
2 16th Ocrober, 


16th March, 
ag 
Ist March.. 


16tb July 

16th November 
Ist July ..--. :} 
let November. oe 


16th Apri, 
i6th August 
16th December, 
lst April..... 16th May, 
; lat Augen. ° , ; 16th Sepiembety 
lst December. . ees (16th Janusry- @ 
They are all first clase New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles fos ibe 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience 
trade, The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Gooés sent to the subacribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those a 
incaried. BOYD & HINCKEN. Agents. 
auc 4 161 Pear’ 
a, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 








